














Transferring grain of wood from 
copper plate to the work 


How Graining of Finest Wood 
Is Reproduced on Metal 


Photographic Process Permits Combination of Beauty 
of Wood with Strength and Durability of Steel 


in Manufacture of Modern Furniture 


By T. S. Buchanan 


N THE short span of a few years, the steel 
I furniture and equipment industry has jumped 

into being and expanded into one of great 
size. With the growing scarcity of the finer 
hard woods operating executives have been turn- 
ing more and more to steel for their products. 

In this growth utilitarian motives acted as an 
accelerating impulse, while artistic motives were a 
retarding influence, because from time immem- 
orial the finer grained hard woods had been ac- 
cepted as the last word in decoration. However, 


the utilitarian have dominated for some years 
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and the artistic problem has been practically 
solved in a new process in which a faithful photo- 
graphic reproduction of the original wood grain 
is transferred to steel, slate, hard rubber, glass, 
wood or composition as a finish. 

Unusual qualities are inherent in steel furni- 
ture including fire resistance, efficiency, dura- 
bility, permanent beauty, freedom from marring 
and breakage. While attractiveness of finish was 
a stumbling block at first, progress and research 
have changed this factor into one of the best 
selling points that steel furniture has today. In 
the early period of steel furniture flat colors of 
neutral shades were used extensively for they 
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easily harmonized with the surround- 
ings in which they most frequently 
were used. Then came the hand grain- 
ing process. Skilled painters were 
trained to imitate on steel, the grain 
of the fine hardwoods, and some beau- 
tiful work was turned out. 

However, no matter how beautiful 
the results of the hand graining meth- 
od it was slow, costly and dependent 
on skilled workmen which were not 
always available in the requisite num- 
bers. For many years the need for 
a better method of reproducing wood 
grain finishes was apparent and there 
was invented a few years ago a new 
means of securing this result in a 
mechanical manner. 

Actual photography of real wood 
formed the basis around which this 
graining process was produced. Con- 
sequently the results secured were 
faithful reproductions. 

The equipment used in this process 
consists of a flat graining plate made 
of copper upon which the photograph- 
ic reproduction of wood grain is per- 
manently etched. Graining compound 
of the consistency of printers’ ink is 
placed upon the plate, and composi- 
tion rolls especially designed take the 
grain impression from the plate and 
the same is deposited on the object 
to be finished by passing the rolls over 





Steel Furniture Orders 
Double in Few Years 


ROWTH of the steel furniture 

industry is indicated by the 
statistics compiled by the United 
States department of commerce 
from data supplied by 33 manu- 
facturers in the “business group” 
and 15 manufacturers of _ steel 
shelving. The figures, which fol- 
low, show that in the period for 
which statistics are reported, the 
orders for steel furniture have 
practically doubled in value: 

OrpeRS RECEIVED FOR STEEL FURNITURE 


Business Steel 
Year group shelving 
.--- 16,024,190 














23,290,488 $3,421,430 
1921 15,002,931 1,473,909 
1922 17,187,534 2,439,799 
1923 21,734,410 4,372,286 
1924 22,907,581 5,599,659 
1925 .. 27,346,885 6,950,216 
i nT 31,388,544 7,378,961 
the surface. The cost of applying 


this finish is considerably less than 
that of former methods employed. Or- 
dinary labor can be used, and at the 
same time the finishing department 
can maintain a standard finish which 
heretofore has not been possible. 
The Wood Grain Reproduction Co., 


Long Island City, N. Y., one of the 
subsidiaries of the Vance Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, O., has a complete plant for 
the commercial reproduction of wood 
grain finishes on steel, wood or ™ Yr. 
ble products. Here are several wias- 
ter copper plates with the photograph- 
ic impressions of different hard wood 
finishes. The making of the plates 
necessitates the use of a camera ¢ca- 
pable of producing a plate 30 inches 
wide and 87 inches in length. 

The furniture or other object to be 
finished is first painted the color of 
the wood or marble desired and dried. 
The grain is then transferred, also 
in the color desired and dried again 
after which the work is placed in a 
ventilated booth where a varnish or 
lacquer is sprayed on under the 
pressure of compressed air. The work 
is then put into a furnace and baked 
for several hours at temperatures 
ranging from 180 to 225 degrees 
Fahr. These furnaces are gas fired 
and utilize the indirect heat method 
thus obtaining a perfect uniformness 
and evenness in the final finish. 

In the vitreous enamel field which 
includes the manufacture of soda foun- 
tains, signs, tiles for interior and ex- 
terior finish, wood and marble grains 
are faithfully reproduced. In this 
class of work ground glass is mixed 


























GAS FIRED, INDIRECT HEATING OVENS ARE USED FOR BAKING THE FINISH ON THE METAL 
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with vehicle oils of various colors and 
a coat of this is laid on the work. in 
the place of paint. Colored ground 
glass is then mixed with the ink on 
the. master plates for the desired 
gi,,uing and transferred to the work. 
The work is then placed in high tem- 
perature ovens where these coats are 
fused at heats varying from 2200 to 
2400° degrees Fahr. over a period of 
several hours. In this manner slate 
and other products are marbleized and 
given a hard, tile like lustrous finish 
of great durability. 

It is stated that 80 per cent of the 
steel office furniture made today is 
grained by this process, and 60 per 
cent of the automobile instrument 
boards and auto trim is thus finished, 
while more than 1,600,000 radio panels 
were subjected to this treatment last 
year. 


Cracked Church Bell Is 
Repaired by Welding 


After a silence of 40 years, a 922- 
pound bell in the First Unitarian 
church, Taunton, Mass., has’ been 
repaired by electric are welding and 
again made serviceable. The church 
was founded in 1637 and the bell 
was cast in 1804 by George Holbrook, 
who learned his trade as an appren- 
tice to Paul Revere. The bell was 
found to be cracked in 1886 and since 
then has been silent. 

Repair of the bell was undertaken 


by the General Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mass., which was called upon for 
assistance. Specimens of the metal 


were taken and an investigation made 
of the crack. The bell is 34 inches 
in diameter at the mouth, 18 inches 
diameter at the top and 26 inches 
high. The crack was 17 inches long 
and had a section varying from 1 
inch in thickness to 253 inches maxi- 
mum near the outer edge. The bell 
metal was found to contain 83 per 
cent copper and 17 per cent tin. 
After the crack had been prepared 
for welding, a standard motor genera- 
tor, constant energy type of welder 
was employed in the welding, an elec- 
tric power line having been installed 
in the belfry 56 feet from the ground. 
Power lines were run down from the 
belfry to the welding outfit on the 
ground and the welding leads were 
extended up to the belfry. The bell 
was first preheated, using a large 
double bunsen burner. The welding 
operator started with the carbon-arc 
type of welding and finished with 
the metallic arc process. Phosphor 
bronze welding rods were used, hav- 
ing an analysis of about 95 per 
cent copper and 5 per cent tin. 
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Employes Compensated 

Supplementary compensation total- 
ing $1,358,669.89 was distributed in 
February to 30,518 factory and office 
employes who have been in the em- 
ploy of the General Electric Co. 
for five years or more. The distribu- 
tion was based on five per cent of 
the employe’s earnings for the six 
months from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1926. 
Payments were made in General Elec- 
tric Employes’ Securities Corp. bonds 
or in cash, as the employes desired. 


The largest amount was paid to 
Schenectady employes, who received 
$452,489.86. 


Makes New Knife Edges 


Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
has developed two new products and 
has others in preparation, according to 
its engineering department. One is 
a surgeon’s blade in all desired shapes, 
fitting a handle so the blade may be 
discarded when no longer usable. The 


other is a textile edge for use on 


power looms in the manufacture of 
carpets and rugs. This edge is said 
to last from four to six times as 
long as the present equipment, and 
has the further advantage of being 
easily removable. The Gillette com- 
pany is now producing 2,400,000 razor 
blades and 125,000 razors a day. 


Discuss Wire Rope Stress 

A safety factor of 5 for wire hoist- 
ing ropes is required by law in many 
states and is recommended by general 











VARNISH ONTO FINISHED WORK 


practice. But calculations involving 
the theoretical acceleration stresses 
will often reduce this factor to 2. 
G. P. Boomsliter of the department of 
mechanics, West Virginia university, 
describes methods and apparatus used 
to test the effect of such stresses and 
recommends a method of design of 
hoisting ropes, in a pamphlet issued 
by the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, and 
shows how to determine the modulus 
of elasticity of wire ropes. 


Issues Economic Bulletin 


The first issue of “The Conference 
Board Bulletin,” to be published 
monthly by the National Industrial 
Conference board, 247 Park avenue, 
New York, made its appearance the 
last week in January. It contains 
statistical and economic information 
of importance to American industry, 
illustrated with graphs and charts. 

The leading article in the January 
issue presents an estimate of the dis- 
tribution of the gainfully occupied 
population in 1925, based on the 
census-estimated population for that 
year. The results of the conference 
board’s monthly cost of living and 
wage employment studies, will appear 
regularly in the bulletin which will be 
issued at the end of each month. 


Keeley Stove Co., Columbia, Pa., 
has started work on an additional en- 
ameling plant. 
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Foreign Trade 


Growing Restrictions on American Goods and International 


Trusts Subjects for Economic Conference 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


HERE have been several significant develop- 

i ments in recent months which are destined to 

have important reactions upon European-Amer- 
ican commercial relations. 

1. First there is the acknowledgment of the ex- 
istence of the British commonwealth of nations, re- 
placing the British empire. To some casual observ- 
ers this seemed to be but a political formality, per- 
haps a weakening of the influence and power of the 
mother country, but in reality it involves a consolida- 
tion and strengthening of Britain’s world economic 
and commercial position. 

Though this may appear at first glance as a potent 
new asset for our leading competitor, it seems prob- 
able that on the whole the United States will benefit 
economically by the new arrangement, not only be- 
eause of a regularization of tariff and other economic 
relations, but through the strengthening of a group 
of major commercial areas, which account for nearly 
44 per cent of our total exports and over 36 per cent 
of our imports. Anything -that improves their sta- 
bility is bound to contribute materially to our own. 

2. The coming international economic conference to 
be held in Geneva in May, to which all nations have 
been invited, and at which the President has stated 
that this government should be represented, will dis- 
cuss at length such topics as restrictions and regula- 
tions of commerce, international combinations or car- 
tels, and. methods of reducing costs of production. 
There can be no doubt that this will tend to reduce 


American 
Exports, 1926 


S. America 9%| 











Asia 12% | 





some, at least, of the friction which now slows down 
the wheels of commerce. 

8. The stabilization of the Belgian franc and the 
efforts now being made in the same direction in France, 
Poland, Italy, and elsewhere may temporarily make it 
more difficult for the people of these countries to ex- 
port to foreign buyers taking advantage of exchange 
depreciation, but in the end their costs and credit 
facilities will be materially stabilized and their com- 
petitive powers strengthened. 

Some apprehension has developed in American ex- 
port circles over the organization of a dozen or more 
international trusts in Europe, including such com- 
modities as steel, wire, zinc, and chemicals. These 
fall into two groups: First, those controlling essential 
raw materials largely marketed in the United States 
under various arbitrary price manipulations whose 
harmful reactions upon American consumers have been 
repeatedly stressed by the department of commerce; 
second, combinations on manufactured products which 
are likely to come into competition with our trade in 
foreign markets. 

As to the eventual effect of these cartels on our 
export trade it is obvious that their competitive pos- 
sibilities should by no means be ignored, even though 
the large volume of output and domestic demand in 
this country, the superiority of our production tech- 
nique, waste elimination processes and standardization 
give American industry formidable advantage in any 
commercial conflict. 


Europe Our Best Customer 





Europe 48 Per Cent 


= 





FTER all is said about the al- 
leged impairment of our Eu- 
ropean trade and the growing 

importance of our more recently de- 
veloped markets in South America, 
Australia, and elsewhere, the fact re- 
mains Europe still is and will long 
continue to be the most important 
oversea market for our goods. 


In 1926, forty-eight per cent of our 


Abstract of address before Foreign Policy as- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Feb. 19. The author is 
director, United States bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. 
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total exports went across the North 
Atlantic, valued at $2,310,000,000, 
compared with 12 per cent, valued at 
$564,000,000 to Asia, and 9 per cent 
valued at $443,000,000 to South 


America. This is truly an impres- 
sive preponderance and one by no 
means confined exclusively to raw 


more 
ex- 


materials, since Europe takes 
than 28 per cent of our total 
ports of finished manufactures. 

As the buying power of European 
countries continues to improve there 
is every reason to expect the volume 


of our exports to them will increase, 
even though their ratio to the rest 
of our trade, which is growing more 
rapidly, may not maintain quite such 
a disproportionate margin. 

The importance of the United States 
as a market for leading European 
nations has not waned in spite of 
loud protestation to the contrary from 
a few partisan agitators on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The figures on this 
point do not lend themselves to fer- 
vid oratory, perhaps, but they are 
none the less convincing. 
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In 1913 we took 5.6 per cent of 
the entire exports of the United King- 
dom, whereas for 1926 our share, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, was 
9.4 per cent. In 1913 Germany sent 
us about 7 -per cent of her entire 
exports, and in 1926 our proportion 
was 7.8 per cent. In 1913 we re- 
ceived 6.1 per cent of the entire ex- 
ports of France; while in 1926, No- 
vember and December estimated, she 
sent us 6.4 per cent. About 6.5 per 
cent of all Spain’s exports came to 
this country in 1913, whereas our 
share of her exports in 1925 was 10.1 
per cent. 


Sharing Europe’s Prosperity 


The maintenance of the buying and 
lending power of the United States 
still is one of the great determi- 
nants of the economic recovery of 
Europe, and the value of American 
goodwill incidental thereto is fully 
appreciated by every well-informed 
observer across the Atlantic. 

There is every indication that the 
industrial countries of Europe, which 
are today as they have bcen in the 
past our best oversea business con- 
tacts, are Yefinding themselves after 
the demorfaliZation of the war. This 
means they will inevitably become 
more intensive competitors of ours 
in all parts of the world. However, 
since many of them need American 
raw materials, machinery, office equip- 
ment and other wares of which they 
do not produce adequate types or 
quantities, we will benefit by the 
prosperity of their export trade. Their 
export trade forms a far larger por- 
tion, from 50 to 85 per cent of their 
total trade, than is the case with us. 


With Europe’s_ ever-increasing 
purchasing power at home, and its 
cultivation of former markets and 
penetration of new ones, we will 
inevitably share in the general 
prosperity which its recovery is 
bound to stimulate in all parts 
of the world. 

Current export figures reveal clear- 
ly the steady advance now under way 
throughout Europe. The total ex- 
ports of the Old World in 1921 were 
considerably less than half of those 
in 19138 in actual volume; in 1925, 
these totals had risen to more than 
75 per cent of 1913. There has been 
an increase of some 58 per cent in 
the value of European exports be- 
tween 1921 and 1925, compared with 
10 per cent in our own case dur- 
ing the same period. 

During 1926 our exports to west- 
ern Europe were somewhat smaller 
in value than they were for the 
same period in 1925, due chiefly to 
declining cotton prices. The decrease 


How Europe Is Selling 
to United States 


(Percentages of Their Exports) 


1913 1926 
United Kingdom .... 5.6 9.4 
CA © sccscscisec¥raiias 7.0 7.8 
ONE dssievtcusdvec ae 6.1 6.4 
PI! canciscnchhsdamaene 6.5 10.1 


in the case of the United Kingdom 
was primarily because of the depres- 
sion in the textile industry, and the 
general disturbance to British busi- 
ness caused by the coal strike. 


In iron and steel the producing 
nations of Europe still lead us in 
mest of the markets of the world, 
because of low production costs, 
although in a few. of the different 
varieties, some four or five, we 


Europeans Strengthen 
Trade Efforts 


| oeemmaree efforts to meet the in- 
creased competition of the Unit- 
ed States are very evident. It was 
thought in November last, when the 
chancellor of the exchequer removed 
the war-time embargo on the issue of 
foreign and colonial loans, that this 
meant a strengthening of British com- 
petition against America. Such a re- 
action has not yet been evident, 
though it may be too early to draw 
definite conclusions. Nevertheless, we 
are still retaining the substantial 
share which we have in recent years 
enjoyed in the trade of such highly 
competitive markets as Australia and 
Latin America. 

Similar efforts are being made on 
the Continent, driving at South Amer- 
ican markets with better shipping, 
better governmental trade promotion, 
hetter cable service, and in other di- 
rections. Recent efforts to establish 
a German bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce have been note- 
worthy. 

We are faced with a new era of 
vigorous world trade rivalry but the 
situation is one which calls for de- 
termination, not despair, on the part 
of our exporters, for alert resource- 
ful strategy and informational activ- 
ity on the part of our various trade 
promotive agencies, both governmental 
and nonofficial, and for an even more 
scrupulous adherence to those high 
principles of sterling quality and good 
service which are the very foundation 
stones of American commercial suc- 
cess at home and abroad. 





are able to hold our own. Our 
nearest competitor is Great Brit- 
ain, whose production costs are 
only a little less than ours. 


As to cotton goods the significant 
developments of recent months have 
been the steady advance of Japan 
and Italy. Japan apparently is sup- 
planting Britain in the Far East and 
is making rapid headway in the im- 
portant West African and Near East- 
ern markets, and Italy is doing the 
same in Egypt and parts of the Bal- 
kans. 


Competitive Factors Exist 


There are three main factors en- 
tering into the competition which Eu- 
rope directs against us. In the first 
place, the Old World has certain 
special advantages, such as_ cheap 
labor and in the case of some coun- 
tries, depreciated money. In the sec- 
ond place, the European governments 
are giving special aid to goods which 
are competitive with ours, by sub- 
sidies, credit insurance, and a closely 
linked politico-economie program in 
international relations which is sharp- 
ly differentiated from the traditional 
and sound American policy of “keep- 
ing the government out of business.” 
In the third place, there are some 
actual restrictions against American 
goods, such as the application of 
stringent customs regulations, indirect 
restrictions through special taxes and 
requirements peculiarly affecting 
American wares. 

In the far eastern trade Japan and 
the United States since 1918 have 
been struggling to hold their gains, 
while Germany, Britain and the Neth- 
erlands have attempted to get back 
what they once had in the trans- 
pacific territory. At first the Japa- 
nese and the United States seemed 
to be slipping but during the past 
two or three years they have recov- 
ered their strides and both are doing 
a much greater export business in 
the eastern markets than before the 
war, particularly in India, the Dutch 
East Indies and China. Germany has 
increased her trade with these re- 
gions by a substantial percentage in 
many lines, while the British have 
lost ground. 

In other far eastern areas, includ- 
ing Japan, the competition has been 
particularly keen. Germany has 
staged a remarkable comeback in this 
region largely through a_ willingness 
to extend long credits, and to quote 
low prices. Germany and the United 
Kingdom seem to be getting back 
their prewar trade in the Philippines. 
On the European mainland the com- 
petition between American and va- 
rious European traders is by no means 
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running against American merchants. 

Generally speaking, British indus- 
try and foreign trade have stood up 
rather well in spite of far eastern 
losses, the textile depression last year 
and the paralysis resulting from the 


Simplitied 


ELCOMED by commerce and 

industry as. one of the most 

significant economic and in- 
dustrial movements of the day, ap- 
proved in principle by labor, and car- 
rying the endorsement of the con- 
sumer, simplified practice is being 
applied more and more each day to 
eliminate avoidable industrial waste 
growing out of the production of need- 
less styles, types, and sizes of com- 
monplace articles, according to a 
primer of simplified practice issued 


. by the department of commerce. 


Simplified practice is defined as a 
collective action of producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers, with the co- 
operation of the division of simplified 
practice, department of commerce, to 
eliminate needless variety in sizes, 
dimensions, and types of commonplace 
articles to the end that production 
costs may be decreased while the 
utility and efficiency of production is 
enhanced. 

Higher returns to the worker, sav- 
ings to the consumer, greater produc- 
tivity, enlarged general purchasing 
power, and more intelligent use of our 
natural resources resulting in  bene- 
fits to the entire nation are cited as 
some of the advantages to be gained. 

This method of attacking waste dif- 
fers from standardization in that it 
tends only to the elimination of odd 
sizes of products in small demand, the 
primer states. It does not interfere 
with fashions or styles. 

Estimates of savings in money by 
some of the industries now producing 
on the simplified practice plan record- 
ed in the primer are paving brick, 


$1,000,000; sheet steel, $2,400,000; 
steel reinforcing bars, $4,500,000; 
warehouse forms, $5,000,000; range 


boilers, $5,500,000; inquiry, purchase, 
order, and invoice forms, $15,000,000; 
and lumber, $200,000,000. 

Some of the factors contributing to 
the increased costs of production and 
a distribution which can be eliminated 
through the adoption of simplified 
practice in production are: 


(1) Production of excessive vari- 
eties of items based on a desire to 
market novelties or other goods with 
an individualistic stamp. 

(2) Large investments in special 
machinery, jigs, dies, templates, and 


coal strike. This market, which ac- 
counts for no less than 21 per cent 
of our total exports, ought to show 
a material improvement in 1927. 
During the past five years Ameri- 
can trade with Italy has undergone 


considerable readjustment as postwar 
recovery has progressed, but Ameri- 
can leadership in supplying goods has 
remained, especially in the case of 
machinery. We lead all countries in 
Italian imports. 


ractice Saves Millions 


other equipment, often accompanied 
by large stocks of raw materials and 
finished goods, which become slow- 
moving or obsolete and result in 
“freezing” of assets. 

(3) Slowed-up production and pur- 
poseless motion partly due to seasonal 
operation and to losses from changing 
machine adjustments or “machine 
set-ups” for variations. 

(4) Competition with meaningless 
variations or substitutes often causing 
a lack of interchangeability of parts 
and lack of uniformity in specifications 
prevents practiced avoidance of waste 
by means of adequate control or stock 
and planned production. 

(5) Lack of uniformity of packing, 
wasted shipping space, losses from 
misunderstandings between maker and 
user, lack of uniformity in business 
documentation, and handicapped ful- 
fillment of orders. 


How Movement Is Started 

A movement for simplified practice 
may be initiated as a result of a re- 
quest by anyone concerned, indicating 
a need and desire for development of 
a simplification program. Other than 
those in the industry, its distributors 
or consumers, suggestions may come 
from chambers of commerce, trade 
associations and technical bodies. 

Sufficient interest having been indi- 
cated in the movement by the indus- 
try, the co-operation of trade associa- 
tions and manufacturers is sought to 
make a survey of production, the 
variety, and demand, the results of 
which are later placed before a gen- 
eral conference of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers 
for consideration. Each simplified 
practice recommendation must be 
accepted by producers, distributors, 
and consumers representing 80 per 
cent of the annual volume of the in- 
dustry, it being believed that only 
such a proportion of acceptance will 
insure general application and adop- 
tion. 

The division has no police power 
to enforce simplified practice recom- 
mendations nor does it desire any. 
The government offers its services 
merely as an effective agency in bring- 
ing together business groups on a 
neutral ground. The final recommen- 
dations as to the elimination of sizes, 
styles, and types of articles is the job 
of the industry itself and the adher- 
ence to such recommendations is left 


entirely to the business group inter- 
ested. 

A representative standing commit- 
tee is appointed at the general con- 
ference to serve as a liason between 
the department and the industry, and 
upon whom devolves the duties of pro- 
moting, encouraging and supporting 
the findings of the conferees, as well 
as conducting annual resurveys to as- 
certain the degree of adherence and 
convene to effect revisions, or re- 
affirmations. 

Some of the simplified practice rec- 
ommendations proposed, approved and 
accepted by industrial groups under 
the auspices of the division of sim- 
plified practice follow: 


Re- Per 
duction in cent 
Item varieties Re- 


Vitrified paving brick From To duction 


Fourth revision confer- 





UIE” Cocccducnateedateiadosicusaes 66 4 94 
Beds, springs and mat- 

er ereoe 78 4 95 
Metal lath ......... 125 24 81 
Files and rasps . 1,351 496 65 
Rough and smooth face 

Ai IEEE ener eee 75 2 97 

Common brick .............. : 44 1 98 
Range boilers ................. ‘ 130 13 90 
Woven wire fencing ...... 552 69 87 

Woven wire fence pack- 

REE SRE Eee ear 2,072 138, 93 
Hollow building tile ........ 36 19 48 
ol i. aoe 665 851 47 
Builders hardware (items) ........ ioe 26 

(Finishes) __........ sedi 71 
Steel barrels and drums 66 24 64 
Brass lavatory and sink 

IIE. scsisitcsaninitnbiieinasuoeckaaions 1,114 72 94 
Plow bolts dicbahinioduamanes 1,500 840 44 
Hot water storage tanks 120 14 88 
Steel reinforcing bars........ 

Cross-sectional areas.... 40 11 73 
Sheet steel (first revision) 1,819 263 85 
Eaves trough and conduc- 

SE SPU antncmitsntavinatiivesundacs 21 16 24 
Terne plate (weights)...... 9 7 22 
Loaded shells (first revis- 

a eae ee eianidaanaies 4,076 1,758 57 
Warehouse forms ........Thousands 15 ; 
NS ae 65 17 74 


Milling cutters Average Reduction 35 
Commercial purchase 

SONI is csaaconamimaboannscbabinin -Thousands 3 os 
Grinding wheels _..............715,200 255,800 64 
Cut tacks and small cut 


|. | Ee 428 181 58 
Packing weights .......... 423 121 71 
Shovels, spades and scoops 5,136 2,178 57 


Die head chasers (for 

self-opening and ad- 

justable die heads) ....... 75 
Steel reinforcing spirals.... 7 3 58 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOMMENDATION 
IN PROCESS OF ACCEPTANCE 


Re- Per 
duction in cent 
varieties Re- 
Item From To duction 


Tinware, galvanized and 

Japanned ware ............... 1,154 873 24 
Wrought iron and wrought 

steel pipe, valves and 

pipe fittings. 

Sizes of valves and fit- 


REE” — scccnsostniieessassotunesias 20,000 19,238 4 
NS OE BOO... cicccrnninn 62 49 21 
Metallic cartridges .......... : 848 256 268 
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Two of the four cupolas in the plant of Metter’s Ltd., 

















Sydney, Australia. Note the double 
spout arrangement and the special chain hoist for raising the drop bottom doors 


Making Castings “on the Other 
Side of the World” 


HROUGH the trifling accident 

: of birth, my wife became a 
native of Sydney, Australia. 
Many more important events have 
happened to her since, for example 
her marriage to an American citizen 
at a period when the ceremony con- 
ferred citizenship. Notwithstanding 
her long residence in this country 
and the interests one naturally ac- 
quires in a home over a period of 
many years, she always cherished an 
affection for her childhood home and 
cultivated a hope of seeing it again. 
She did not take the traditional 
method of brooding over her longing 
in secret, of letting it gradually sap 
her vitality. No slowly spreading 
canker of grief and discontent dis- 
turbed the serenity of her days and 
no flood of briny tears ruined her 
freshly ironed pillow covers at night. 
Not at all. In her practical matter 
of fact manner she announced one 
day that as soon as the savings ac- 
count would stand the strain she in- 
tended to visit the old home. She 


By H. P. Kreulen 


generously included me in the gen- 
eral scheme and there you have the 
entire preliminary to our pushing off 
from Vancouver, B. C., on Dec. 
16 a year ago for a three month 
trip to the island continent regarded 
from these northern latitudes as be- 
neath and beyond the rim of the 
world. 


Stops Break Monotony 


The total distance is almost 9000 
nautical miles equivalent to approxi- 
mately 10,000 statute miles and the 
total one way time is 24 days, but 
the journey by no means is as mo- 
notonous as might be inferred from 
these figures. The steamer stops at 
three way stations or ports of call on 
the way down. Honolulu, Suva and 
Auckland. The first is in the Hawai- 
ian Islands, or to be exact on the 
southern side of the island Oahu, third 
in point of size but first in impor- 
tance in the group. Honolulu is the 
commercial, as it almost is the geo- 
graphical center of the Pacific, the 


great cross roads where all the prin- 
cipal steamer and sailing ship routes 
of the vast ocean meet. 

The second stage of the journey, 
from Honolulu to Suva in the Fiji 
Islands, is the longest of the four, ap- 
proximately 3000 miles. Also it is 
the stage on which travelers going 
westward lose a day without even a 
“By your leave.” For example we 
crossed the international date line the 
night of Dec. 31 and found that the 
following day was Jan. 2. Although 
this practice is extremely confusing 
to any person who has not studied the 
subject, the explanation is simple and 
has no connection with the hilarious 
party with which the ship’s company 
celebrated the passing hours of the 
old year. 

The international date line extends 
through the Pacific from the North 
to the South Pole and approximately 
close to the 180 degree of longitude. 
In other words exactly half way round 
the earth from the line extending 
through Greenwich, in England where 
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time for purpose of reckoning posi- 
tion begins and ends. 

Travelers who have crossed con- 
tinental United States are familiar 
with the system by which the terri- 
tory is divided into four time zones, 
eastern, central, mountain and Pa- 
cific. To be strictly accurate the time 
should show a slight variation with 
every mile, but that idea is imprac- 
ticable. Four arbitrary divisions have 
been established in each of which the 
time is uniform and differs by one 
hour from the time recognized in the 
division on either side. 

The almost innumerable islands in 
the southern Pacific have been 
grouped and segregated in a some- 
what similar manner for the purpose 
of reckoning time in the general vi- 
cinity of the 180 parallel of longitude. 
For practical purpose all the islands 
on one side of the line reckon time 
from the east while all the other is- 
lands reckon time from the west. For 
example in the Phoenix Islands, Union 
group, Pago Pago and Tonga islands, 
Monday (or any other day of the 
week) is Monday as it is in the 
United States. The same day is known 
as Tuesday (with a corresponding 
shift in the remaining days of the 
week) in the Fiji and Ellice islands, 
the Gilberts, the New Hebrides and 
the Solomons and corresponds to the 
day observed in Australia, the Phil- 
ippines and Asia. 

By way of digression, merely as a 
point of academic interest and also 
illustrative of the manner in which 
the international date line is manip- 
ulated to suit special conditions, at- 
tention is directed to the manner in 
which it is bent in a large V at the 
entrance to Behring sea. At this 
point the Aleutian islands extend like 
the skeletonized tail of a prehistoric 
monster from Alaska to the main land 
of Asia. The line deviates more than 
10 degrees to the west so that the 
time on all these islands will be 
reckoned as it is in America. Higher 
up the line swings 10 degrees or 
more to the other side of the 180 
parallel to avoid passing through the 
most northerly and eastern tip of 
Asia which in the locality of Behring 
strait approaches closely to Alaska. 

Probably that is sufficient about the 
international date line. It is an im- 
portant institution and no _ doubt 
serves a useful purpose for those who 
go down to the sea in ships and ven- 
ture over the great waters of the 
Pacific. However, it plays little part 
in the lives of the majority of the 
earth’s inhabitants. Judging by my 
own experience its application is de- 
cidedly hard to understand. With your 
permission we'll leave it astern and 
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steam into the harbor of Suva, the 
principal town in the Fiji islands. 
On account of the different scales 
to which maps are drawn and the 
national pride through which the map 
maker’s native land is the only one 
shown in proper focus, the average 
person acquires an extremely hazy 
and minimized idea of relative dis- 
tances in foreign countries. A casual 
glance at a map of the south Pa- 
cific would seem to indicate that Auck- 
land, New Zealand, is only a hop step 
and a jump from Suva in the Fiji 


Recounts Experience 
P. KREULEN, widely known 
among American foundrymen as 
a representative of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., has en- 
joyed a cosmopolitan experience. After 
his trade in Holland, he 
America, was a_ foundry 


learning 
came to 


ej. 


as ,!. &. 


| PP m 
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executive for a time and then was 
employed by the Charles C. Kawin 
Co., Chicago until he took up his pres- 
ent position. Mr. Kreulen’s trip to 
Australia last year developed some 
interesting information on life on the 
other side of the world, which he 
recounts in the accompanying article. 


a matter of common 
but decidedly faulty knowledge that 
Australia and New Zealand lie close 
together, practically cheek by jowl. 
As a matter of fact the distance 
from Suva to Auckland is 1140 miles. 
Still another stage of 1300 miles sep- 
arates New Zealand from Australia. 
A one day stop at Suva affords an 
opportunity of riding around the is- 
land and a two day stop in Auckland 
furnishes an excellent opportunity for 
viewing the city whose suburbs par- 
ticularly are gorgeous with flowers at 
this season. Seasons are reversed at 
the antipodes. Australians and New 
Zealanders are in full enjoyment of 
summer during the season we have 
our heaviest coal bills. Imagine 
Christmas day with the thermometer 


islands. It is 


‘between 90 and 100 degrees, with the 


bathing beaches crowded, and with 
the inhabitants getting by with cloth- 
ing of minimum weight and volume. 

Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales with a population of 1,000,000 
is the largest city in the common- 
wealth, but is pressed closely for 
place by Melbourne in the neighbor- 
ing province of Victoria. Remarkable 
growth of these and other cities has 
taken place practically within the 
memory of men still living. 

Soft velvet stars of the southern 
cross looked down for centuries upon 
a land so isolated and considered so 
worthless that England at one time 
used it as a penal settlement. The 
same constellation now shines nightly 
on one of the most modern and en- 
lightened countries on the face of the 
earth and one of the brightest jewels 
in the world embracing girdle of the 
British Empire. 

Time was when the name Australia 
suggested a country sparsely settled 
by kangaroos, convicts, boomerang 
throwers and bush rangers. Those 
days have gone and now the great 
island continent counts its inhabitants 
by the million where once they were 
counted by the dozen. 

Owing to its position Australia was 
obliged to import nearly everything 
required over a period of many years. 
Gradually, the country has been de- 
veloping its own resources and build- 
ing its own manufacturing plants. 
Taking the foundry industry as an 
example the latest survey shows near- 
ly 300 foundries operating inside the 
boundaries of the commonwealth. On 
a per capita basis this means that it 
has a foundry for every 23,000 peo- 
ple, as compared with the United 
States where a foundry exists to 
meet the requirements of every 18,- 
000 people. 

A more accurate comparison might 
be secured by contrasting the ton- 
nages of castings produced, but un- 
fortunately these figures are not 
available. However, from the preced- 
ing paragraph it is apparent that 
the foundries of Australia in number 
and capacity are equal to all demands 
for castings. Two views of the in- 
terior of the Sydney foundry oper- 
ated by Metter’s Ltd., are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. 

Metter’s Ltd. is the larg- 
est and most progressive manufactur- 
ing companies in Australia. In its 
own particular line it is the largest. 
The company manufactures gas, wood 
and coal stoves and appliances, bath 
tubs, sinks and other porcelain enamel 
ware, bath and service heaters, alu- 
minum and enameled hollow’ ware, 
windmills, pumps, troughs, soil and 


one of 
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rainwater pipes and many miscel- 
laneous lines. 

Extensive plants are operated at 
Sydney, New South Wales; Adelaide, 
South Australia and Perth, Western 
Australia. Agencies are maintained 


‘ in the principal countries of the world. 


The principal plant located at Alex- 
andria, a suburb of Sydney, New 
South Wales, gives employment to ap- 
proximately 1500 people and covers 
an area of 15 acres. To provide for 
anticipated further extension the com- 
pany recently has acquired additional 
§2 acres. 

The foundry occupies an area 300 x 
480 feet divided into twelve 40-foot 
bays each 300 feet in length. Pit 
ponies are employed to transport all 
kind of materials, molten iron, flasks, 
castings, sand, etc., from one point to 
another over a system of light rail- 
road tracks. Four cupolas lined to 
66 inches and used in pairs on al- 
ternate days, melt all the iron re- 
quired. During the past nine years 
the daily tonnage has increased from 
10 to 60 tons. Native Australian pig 
iron is used and melted at a high 
temperature to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the classes of castings 
referred to in a preceding paragraph. 
Castings made here compare favor- 
ably with those made either in Amer- 
ica or Great Britain. The cupolas 
are located centrally at one end of 
the foundry and immediately adjacent 
to the stock yard. They are served 
by two 3-ton electric jib cranes which 
deposit the pig iron, scrap and coke 
on the charging floor in front of the 
charging doors. 


Special Equipment Used 


Bathtubs exclusively are made in 
three bays of the foundry which are 
equipped with special equipment in- 
cluding six sand throwing machines 
made by Beardsley & Piper Co., Chi- 
cago. Each machine rams 40 com- 
plete molds per day. Other special 
equipment in this department includes 
six 3-ton and two 5-ton electric cranes, 
pneumatic molding machines, hoists 
and vibrators. 

Castings are cleaned in a battery 
of 24 tumbling barrels piped to a sat- 
isfactory dust collecting installation. 
Larger castings are cleaned in four 
sandblast rooms supplied by the Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., which 
are equipped with automatic sand con- 
veyors and with individual dust ex- 
tracting and arresting units. 

Compressed air to operate the sand- 
blast, portable grinders, molding ma- 
chines, vibrators and hoists is sup- 
plied from a reservoir 6 feet diameter, 
80 feet in length charged at a pres- 
sure of 100 pounds per square inch 





EXTREMELY LONG FLOORS READILY ARE ADAPTED TO THE USE OF TRAVELING 
SAND THROWING MOLDING MACHINES. THIS BAY IS DEVOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO BATHTUBS 


by four compressors driven by motors 
totaling 300 horsepower. 

Bathtubs are enameled in six muf- 
fle furnaces located in a special de- 
partment 250 feet in length. An ef- 
ficient ventilating system is provided 
capable of renewing the entire air 
supply of the room four times per 
hour. Furnaces and plant are of the 
latest design and are capable of turn- 
ing out 200 tubs per day in addition 
to large numbers of basins, sinks, and 
a full line of general sanitary ware. 
Either in surface finish or utility it 
is claimed these good compare favor- 
ably with anything imported. 

Recently a new wet process of 
enameling after the American fashion 
has been installed for finishing light 
castings. Adoption of this method 
involved a considerable extension to 
the existing enameling shop, _ three 
enameling furnaces with speed forks 
and special oil burners, and special 
spraying equipment. Melting and 
grinding shops where the enamel is 
prepared are light and airy and ef- 
ficiently ventilated by exhaust fans. 
The frits are melted in seven fur- 
naces and the material is ground in 
seven pulverizing cylinders, three 6 
feet diameter and the remaining four 
a smaller size. 

Four years ago the company in- 
stalled equipment and began the man- 
ufacture of aluminum and enameled 
hollow ware and rapidly built up a 
trade that calls for the production of 


50,000 articles per week. Special 
equipment in this department includes 
latest type stamping presses, electric 
welding and seaming machines, open 
flame melting furnaces, oxyacetylene 
welding outfit, oil fired enameling fur- 
naces, fritting furnaces and pulver- 
izers. The department includes a tool 
making shop, a stamping shop, found- 
ry, welding shop, bakelite plant, spin- 
ning and polishing shop and enamel- 
ing shop. 

Other associate departments of this 
extensive plant include a large and 
well equipped pattern shop, brass 
foundry, brass finishing shop, cop- 
per shop equipped with heavy duty 
presses for stamping wash boilers and 
a bath heater department. The ship- 
ping department known by the Eng- 
lish title of delivery and despatch de- 
partment is served by a fleet of 5- 
ton motor trucks. 

Enterprising policy of the company 
interpreted by R. A. Spring, manag- 
ing director, is shown in the en- 
couragement given department man- 
agers to improve the output by the 
installation of latest equipment and 
methods. A few years ago a number 
of the principal officials toured indus- 
trial United States inspecting and 
studying American methods. 


An involuntary petition in  bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the 
Paramount Iron Works, Ine., 1820 
Boone avenue, New York. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 














N INSATIABLE appetite on the 
A part of the American public 
for literature, evidenced by the 
almost innumerable periodicals pub- 
lished at present, has developed many 
problems for the magazine distribu- 
tor. One of these is the proper 
presentation of his stock to the public 
to stimulate sales. For this purpose, 
various types of magazine stands 
and racks have been developed. 
Although wood and other materials 
are used to some extent, most maga- 
zine, newspaper, and post card racks 
are manufactured of steel. These 
are produced in all varieties and 
sizes. As the manufacture of sheet 
metal racks does not involve large or 
expensive equipment, many _ small 





Magazine Racks 


HIS is the eighty-fourth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Vol. I of 
“Large Uses of Steel in Small 
Ways” containing the first and 
50 other articles has just been 
published. Copies are available 
from Penton Publishing Co. at $1. 
Other articles appearing every two 


weeks and not included in Vol. 
I are: 

Tie Plates Camp Stoves 

Tacks Bottle Caps 


Knives and Forke Artificial Limbs 


Fence Posts Finger Nail Files 
Dental Drills Pencil Lead Boxes 
Rat Guarde Small Steel Cases 
Overall Trimmings Lace Tips 

Shoe Steel Oil Cups 

Skates Ventilators 

Golf Clubs Toy Autos 

Burial Caskets Safes 


Scissors—Shears Steel Derricks 
Pistols Handle Cores 
Milk, Ice Cream Cans Typewriters 
Telephone Indices Steel Cross Arms 
Steel Heddles Ticket Punches 











metalworking establishments are en- 
gaged in such production and esti- 
mates of annual consumption of steel 
is made difficult. One manufacturer 
in Michigan claims that it uses an- 
nually from 50 to 75 tons of sheet 


steel, 7500 pounds of black pipe and 
cold-rolled 


about 2600 pounds of 
rounds. Estimated total consumption 
for the United States would more 


than double these figures. 
In many of the racks, one pass, 
cold-rolled black sheets are used, 26 
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gage being the most common specifi- 
cation. Sheets selected for this pur- 
pose are from 24 to 36 inches in 
width and 96 inches in length. The 


racks are formed by folding and 
pressing, being made in continuous 
sections. The sections then are joined 


together to form a wall display, an 
easel or a circular revolving stand. 
Sections are made up to 60 inches 
in length, usually having as many as 
seven pockets per section, for maga- 
zines, nine sections for tablets and 
books, and six for sheet music. Weights 
of various racks differ widely. Small 
post card holders are as light as 10 
pounds each, while the large maga- 
zine racks run as high as 130 pounds 


and some tablet racks up to 175 
pounds each. 
Standards are made of %-inch to 


1-inch black pipe for large sizes, and 
7/16-inch cold-rolled rounds for the 
counter backs. Approximately 25,000 
pounds of gray iron castings are used 
annually by this one company in the 
manufacture of bases for the racks. 


Casting Aluminum Alloys 


Steel, copper and aluminum metal- 
lurgists will be interested in a pam- 
phlet issued by the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing by P. H. G. Durville, consulting 
metallurgist of Paris, France. He 
stresses the fact that mixing, pour- 
ing or transferring of the melted alloy 
containing aluminum must be done 
without agitation or a certain trouble- 
some phenomenon will ensue. The 
addition of a small percentage of 
aluminum forms a_ protective skin 
that prevents oxidation of the molten 
metal. He and compares 
casting aluminum alloys, especially 
that of still casting. The latter per- 
mits production of alloys containing 
aluminum without great expense and 
trouble. 


describes 


Mica Output Increases 


Rapid advance in the electrical in- 
dustry has brought into prominence 
many substances previously little used. 





FORM 


STEEL 
MAGAZINE AND 
POST-CARD RACKS 


PRESSED AND STAMPED 


MANY VARIETIES OF 


One is mica. New Hampshire now 
claims 62 per cent of the total out- 
put of mica in the United States. 
The center of the industry is Ply- 


mouth, where two large mines of the 
Standard Feldspar Co. are located. 
The supply of mica in the White 
Mountain range is reported practical- 
ly inexhaustible. 
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Diagrams of Carnegie beam sections showing minimum dimensions in inches and range of weights per lineal foot. 
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Other sections are shown 


Pamphlet Supplies Data on New Beam 


and Column Sections 


OR many months reports have 

been current in the iron and 

steel industry that the Carnegie 
Steel Co. was preparing to place a 
new series of rolled steel beam and 
column sections on the market. First 
official cognizance of these reports 
was taken by the company when 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
parent United States Steel Corp., 
stated, as quoted in IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW of Nov. 4, 1926 that “we are 
building a mill which will be pre- 
pared to manufacture a wide flange 
beam.” ‘The mill referred to was 
one being completed at the Home- 
stead works of the Carnegie com- 
pany. It is said that this installa- 
tion embraces many innovations in 
practice and an unusual degree of 
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economy from the standpoint of labor. 

The first market news concerning 
these new sections was given in the 
Philadelphia structural shape report 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW for Feb. 10, 
when it was stated that booklets de- 
scribing the section were being dis- 
tributed. In the Feb. 17 issue sales 
activity in the Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land markets was ended. 

The great interest being manifested 
by those engaged in the manufac- 
ture, distribution and use of struc- 
tural sections cloaks with exceptional 
interest the following official state- 
ment issued by the Carnegie Steel 
Co.: 

Another page has been turned in 
the story of structural steel. Under 
date of Jan. 1, 1927, the Carnegie 


Steel Co. issued a pamphlet announc- 
ing the placing on the market of 
an entirely new series of beam and 
column sections, under the name Car- 
negie beam sections, produced on a 
mill of the most advanced type. These 
sections range from 8 to 30 inches 
in depth, from 6 to 16 inches in 
width and from 21 to 305 pounds per 
linear foot in weight. They appear 
to exceed previous maxima in two 
respects, maximum weight per foot 
by 16% pounds, and maximum width 
by about one inch. The pamphlet 
contains diagrams and tables in which 
the dimensions and properties of the 
sections are given in detail. The ac- 
companying illustrations show «the 
contour of each section together with 
the dimensions of minimum weights 
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DIAGRAMS OF CARNEGIE BEAM SECTIONS 
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and the range of weights per sec- 
tion. The series includes a total of 
41 sections with 161 weights, all of 
which have high efficiency, and such 
proportions as permit of ready fab- 
rication. 

Several novel features character- 
ize these Carnegie beam sections, 
some absolutely new and some new 
as regards American practice. The 
innovations apply notably to contour, 
range and column design. 

The general contour of all sec- 
tions, whether intended for use as 
joint beams, girder beams or col- 
umns, is similar and is marked by 
the absence of any internal flange 
slope, the flanges being of uniform 
thickness throughout their width. This 
feature increases the strength of the 
section by disposing most of the metal 
as far as possible from the neutral 
axis, permits simple connections, and 
facilitates fabrication. It also makes 
possible the interchangeable use of 
sections, for example, as either beams 
or columns, and thereby reduces the 
variety of sizes that need be car- 
ried in stock, permits a quicker cycle 
of rollings, and allows a large degree 
of standardization in shop methods 
and tools. 

The range of depths covered by 
the new series discloses a daring in- 
novation, to appreciate whose sig- 
nificance a brief review of American 


beam practice is called for. Forty 
years ago the largest metal beam 
section rolled was 15 inches deep, 


SHOWING MINIMUM DIMENSIONS IN INCHES AND RANGE OF WEIGHTS PER LINEAL 


having supplemented the 
previous 12-inch maximum, not  be- 
cause it was part of a _ consistent 
series but because new mills had been 
built that could produce a 15-inch 
beam. In 1889 a yet larger mill was 
built capable of producing beams 20 
inches deep, and this size was added 
to the list, again not because it 
belonged in an orderly sequence but 
because it was the largest size then 
producible. Soon after 1890 a 24- 
inch size was added for similar rea- 
sons, and an 18-inch section was in- 
between the 15 and 20- 
standardization 
beam 


this size 


terpolated 
inch sizes. In 1896 
was reached with regard to 
sections, the American standards, 8 
inch and larger, then comprising 8, 
9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20 and 24-inch sec- 
tions. 

About 1908 a new type of mill 
made possible the production of still 
deeper beams, and 26, 28 and 30- 
inch sizes were offered, together with 
an interpolated 22-inch depth. Short- 
ly thereafter sections 21 and 27 inches 
deep were produced. 

Last year the range below 12 inches 
was amplified by the exploitation of 
new joist beam sections with very 
narrow flanges and light 

Thus we find the ranges below 12 
inches and above 18 inches fully cov- 
ered by a profuse variety of depths, 
stepping by not over 2 inches, but 
strangely enough the important range 
between 12 and 18 inches, in which 
occurs the greatest normal tonnage 


weights. 


AND 521 


demand, was left with only one in- 
termediate beam depth, 15 _ inches, 
with 38-inch steps above and below it. 

To many architects and engineers 
the rectification of this anomaly will 
be a very noteworthy characteristic 
of the new series, for the time-hon- 
ored 15-inch beam is absent, but in 
its place are offered 14 and 16-inch 
sections which are expected to fill the 
gap in the. popular range between 
12 and 18 inches more efficiently than 
if only a single 15-inch size were 
available. Sections nominally 14 
inches deep have been previously of- 
fered for column and heavy girder 
purposes, but the new series makes 
this depth available with dimensions 
suited also for use as minimum 
weight beams. The 16-inch depth has 
not been previously rolled in America 
for any purpose, 

An interesting chart is 
pages 32 and 33 of the 
which shows graphically that all the 
section depths of the new series cor- 
respond very closely with a progres- 
which each depth is 
15 per cent greater than the pre- 
ceding depth. The designers of the 
state that this geometrical 
practical 


given on 
pamphlet 


sive series in 


series 
symmetry is of value, in 
that it permits the use of a con- 
sistent series of thicknesses and 
weights so arranged that the sec- 
tion strengths progress by steps hav- 
ing close and approximately regular 
ratios of increase. This orderly 
progression should enable the designer 
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of a structure to select, in any part 
of the range, an efficient section 
very close to his requirements, and 
to thus eliminate the waste of un- 
necessarily heavy sections. “he chart 
and tables on pages 32 to 38 are 
intended to assist the designer to 
readily select a beam section of the 
depth and strength he desires. 

In addition to its purely engineer- 
ing features the new series is not 
neglectful of adaptability to archi- 
tectural considerations. Thus, it in- 
cludes intermediate groups of  sec- 
tions, wider, heavier, and _ stronger 
than the minimum for each depth, 
that will be found suitable for use 
as beams where limitation of depth 
or maintenance of flush ceilings are 
the important features. Uniformity 
in fireproofing and finish is also en- 
hanced, for example, by the use of 


minimum. weights of the 10, 12, 14 and 
16-inch sections, which in the new 
series have a uniform width of 6 
inches. 

Railroad engineers will doubtless be 
especially interested in the provision 
of efficient sections, notably 12-inch 
deeper, containing no metal thinner 
than %-inch, and it seems probable 
that the complete groups of 24, 27 
and 30-inch sections, with flanges 14 
inches wide, may find useful appli- 
cation in such structures as generally 
accompany the elimination of grade 
crossings, and in other framework 
where limited clearance is a _  con- 
trolling factor in design. The sub- 
stantial width of these sections makes 
them suitable also for use in struc- 
tures that it is inconvenient to brace 
laterally. 

Turning to 


column design, two 


novel features characterize the new 
series, namely, excess of width over 
depth, and constant depth. It has 
hitherto been the practice to make 
H-column sections square at their 
minimum weights, that is, with the 
same depth and width. The new 
series contains column groups whose 
minimum weight sections are consid- 
erably wider than their depth. Thus 
there are groups 10 inches deep and 
12 inches wide, 12 inches deep and 
14 inches wide, 14 inches deep and 
15 inches wide. It is noted that this 
innovation permits a disposition of 
metal that results in great strength 
about the critical minor axis, com- 
bined with a minimum diameter of 
fireproofing and finish, and thereby 
provides a maximum of light, ven- 
tilation, and usable floor space, which 
(Concluded on Page 550) 
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DIAGRAMS OF CARNEGIE BEAM SECTIONS 
FOOT. 


OTHER SECTIONS 


SHOWING MINIMUM DIMENSIONS IN INCHES AND RANGE OF WEIGHTS PER LINEAL 


ARE S HOWN ON PAGES 519 AND 520 
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Hand-to-mouth Policy Discussed 
by Industrial Leaders 


FTER the armistice was signed American in- 
dustry took a deep breath and awaited a low- 
price period in disposing of an overwhelming 

No doubt a disrupted trans- 

portation system was an accessory to the fact that 

a violent seller’s market occurred instead, high prices 

reigning through 1919 and 1920. 

When activity eventually was re- 

sumed sellers found that buyers had learned a costly 

lesson and would not restock heavily. Cautious cus- 
tomers who avoided the old “feast or famine” way of 
doing business were termed by sellers as “hand-to- 


stock of available goods. 


cave-in of 1921. 


mouth” buyers. 


The phrase today is a permanent part of our in- 
Business, aided by remarkable rail- 


dustrial lexicon. 


Good for Buyer, Hard on 


HILE the consensus of pub- 
lished opinion has been that 
hand-to-mouth buying is a 


stabilizer of all American business, 
Walter C. Carroll, vice president, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, declared that 
the benefits to steel mills were not so 
apparent. Fabricators, he asserted, 
have been able since 1921 to abolish 
the old 90-day stocks which long were 
customary to their trade, and ware- 
houses also have been able to re- 
duce tonnages because of prompt 
availability of steel. 

“The jobber,” Mr. Carroll pointed 
out, “has been able to profit con- 
siderably by the new situation, and 
some of these economies have been 
passed along to the consumer. So 
far as the manufacturer is concerned, 
hand-to-mouth buying has created ad- 
ditional costs which he has not found 
himself able to pass on to anyone. 
To some extent it has made the mills 
take the place of the jobber by han- 
dling many small orders. The steel 


mill can enjoy this buying only to’ 


a limited extent. He must bring his 
raw products in ahead of production 
time as navigation on the lakes per- 
mits. His inventory must be kept 
up to a certain point and bears no 
resemblance to the orders which are 
filled from these products. The mills 
thus feel that a conservative back- 
log is essential.” 

Another speaker for a basic indus- 
try, E. F. du Brul, general manager, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation, Cincinnati, agreed that the 
advantages accruing to some fields 
of endeavor were greater than to 


522 


industry 
But has 


Then came the 


others. Referring to the comparative 
position of other industries to the 
equipment industry, so far as hand- 
to-mouth buying is concerned, Mr. du 
Brul quoted the old adage _ that 
“What’s one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” 


“With very few exceptions,” he 
said, “buyers of machinery’ are 
Simon-pure, dyed-in-the-wool, hand- 


No class of indus- 
try can be helped more than the 
equipment industries by stabilization 
of general buying. Machines cannot 
be stocked because new design sim- 
ply turns all stocks of previous de- 
signs into scrap. Thus industries al- 
ways have had to go through the pain- 
ful, wasteful, costly process of cur- 
tailing their labor forces when de- 
mand falls off. Every single trouble 
of any other equipment industry is 
magnified in the machine tool in- 
dustry.” 


to-mouth buyers. 


Stabilization Influences Production 


Calling attention to the position of 
his industry after the war, when pro- 
duction was estimated to be nine 
times the normal peacetime capacity, 
Mr. du Brul pointed out that su- 
perior designs have made obsolete 
nearly every type of machine tool 
built up to 1921, and that compara- 
tively stabilized buying of consumer 
goods in recent years has had marked 
effects on machine tool production. 

“Instead of a fairly high boom 
after 1921,” he stated, “the year 1923 
brought a little ‘boomlet’ not affect- 
ing over 50 per cent of the indus- 
try. What was a recession for other 


ficial to all American industry alike? 
to reduce stocks proportionally in all directions, or has 
the financial burden merely been shifted from one 
industrial group to another? 
tion and to analyze just what “hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing” really means, executives and business leaders of 
basic and distributive industries met Feb. 17 at the 
Congress hotel, Chicago, in an open conference ar- 
ranged by the policyholders’ service bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


road efficiency, has profited greatly through reinvest- 
ment of capital released from costly inventories. It 
is said that the new buying habits have stabilized 


hand-to-mouth purchasing been bene- 


Is it possible 


To clarify this situa- 


Manufacturer, Is Opinion 


industries in 1924 was a fair ‘slump- 
let’? in machine tools. In 1925 and 
1926 orders went beyond the boomlet 
of 1923, giving an average plant utili- 
zation of 60 to 65 per cent of one- 
shift capacity. This would be a good 
prewar business, but since present 
capacity is the result of heavy war- 
time expansion the industry as a 
whole has not been a happy hunting 
ground of profits.” 


In general the speaker favored 
nation-wide stabilization of buying, 
saying: 

“On the whole, balancing up the 
big losses against the occasional 


profits, the weight of sound opinion 
is heavily on the side of the sta- 
bilized business, which the gambling 
policy does not produce. . . . Perhaps 
the relative stability of operations for 
Some years past, even though be- 
low peak capacity, may account in 
a considerable degree for the curious 
paradox of the lower prices and great- 
er corporation surpluses witnessed in 
this period.” 

In all the papers and discussions 
one note was predominant, that of 
praise for the railroads. That the 
carriers have profited by stabilized 
buying was brought out by M. J. 
Gormley, chairman, car service divi- 
sion, American Railway association, 
Washington. Mr. Gormley told how 
four national roads, representing 13.7 
per cent of railroad mileage and han- 
dling approximately 23.8 per cent of 
all freight and passenger business 
as judged by car miles, had reduced 
inventories $140,000,000 as compared 


(Concluded on Page 555) 
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Recognizing Achievement in Research 


ONGRESSMAN Anthony J. Griffin of New 
York introduced in the house of represen- 
tatives, Dec. 7, a bill providing “that the 
President of the United States should be au- 
thorized to present in the name of congress, a 
medal of honor and written testimonial to sci- 
entific workers of the federal government whose 
labors have contributed to the advancement of 
scientific knowledge or applied its truths in a 
practical way for the welfare of the human race.” 
The bill provides “that not more than five sci- 
entific workers shall receive the medal in any one 
year and that the persons so honored shall re- 
ceive the sum of $100 on the presentation of the 
medal and testimonial, and thereafter, annually 
for life, a sum of money, the amount of which 
shall be fixed by the commission making the 
award; said sum to be not less than $100 and 
not more than $500 per annum, which said sum 
shall be exclusive of salary or pension.” 
While there may be varying opinions as to the 
number, amounts and terms of these awards, 
technical societies and industry should endorse 
and actively support the principle of this legis- 
lation. It is no secret that technical employes of 
the government are notoriously underpaid, never- 
theless industry looks to a number of federal 
agencies, principally the bureau of standards, 
bureau of mines and geological survey, for the 
highest type of research and experimental work. 
At present, advancement in rank is the only in- 
centive these technologists have for achievement, 
consequently an acknowledgment of service such 
as that suggested in the bill now before congress 
should be productive of much good. It is hoped 
congress will give honor where honor is due. 








Safety Work Makes Progress 


DDITIONAL evidence that the national safety 
movement is resulting in the saving of many 
lives comes to light in state reports com- 

piled by the bureau of labor. The number of 
fatal industrial accidents in 1925 was 10,537, about 
385 for each working day of the year; but the 
total was 942 less than in 1924. A reduction of 
8 per cent in fatalities in one year is an excep- 
tionally good record. Industry is gradually mov- 
ing to the irreducible minimum in fatal accidents, 
because effort is continuously concentrated on the 
problem. The number of nonfatal accidents, how- 
ever, increased about 1.3 per cent, from 1,666,522 
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to 1,687,957, in the same period. We are avoid- 
ing fatal accidents, while in many cases treating 
lightly the lesser injuries. In the steel industry 
the decline in the accident frequency rate from 
1910 to 1925 was 62.1 per cent, while for the 
severity rate the reduction was 51.9 per cent. 





Basis for Tax Cut Should Be Laid 
PPROVAL of the national house of rep- 
resentatives is expected for the proposal 
of the ways and means committee to 

conduct hearings on a new tax reduction bill 
before the seventieth congress assembles next 
December. This would mean that the frame- 
work would be laid for consideration of this 
measure early the next session. The possibility of 
enacting the bill before the March tax install- 
ments are due next year thus would be strength- 
ened. Apparently the national administration 
does not contemplate delay in further tax read- 
justment beyond the next session of congress. 
With a surplus of $400,000,000, pressure will be 
insistent for further easing of the tax load. Con- 
gress should gird itself early for this important 
task. 


Edison, A Great Iron and Steel Man 

HOMAS A. EDISON would not ordinarily be 
"Tl gentitea as one of the great iron and 

steel men of the country, yet what man 
living today has created or broadened more outlets 
for the products of the industry? Few of his 
inventions—he has more than 1150 patents to 
his credit—are related to processes of production, 
but the practical application of most of them has 
stimulated tremendous demand for iron and steel. 

To Edison the world is indebted for the present 
system of generating, distributing, regulating 
and measuring electric energy; whatever iron 
and steel has been absorbed by the construction 
of generating and distributing equipment is to 
his credit. Practically all of the present-day de- 
vices for rapid transmission of intelligence by 
wire, thé phonograph, phonographic dictating ma- 
chines, improved plants for the commercial pro- 
duction of chemicals are among the uses of iron 
and steel which Edison has provided. 

Many of his inventions, such as the electric 
light, do not include iron and steel in their 
structure but have required much equipment of 
iron and steel for their commercial production. 

Mr. Edison’s eightieth birthday on Feb. 11 
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happily found him in good health and his usual 
indefatigable spirit. There is every indication 
that he will be spared for further service to 
mankind. 





Noted and Filed—with Reservations 


ITTLE should be expected from congress in 
ee way of detailed information concerning 
the iron and steel industry but surely it is not 
asking too much to expect a degree of familiarity 
with such important legislation as the tariff act. 
In comparing the allegedly profit-gorged steel in- 
dustry with the starving farmers Senator Howell, 
of Nebraska, said among other things: 

“The United States Steel Corp. is among the 
outstanding examples of the result of urbanite 
co-operation aided by legislation for the elimina- 
tion of competition and the insurance of profit. 
It is so overtowering in its proportions that every 
other steel enterprise in the country is compelled, 
because of certain ruinous discrimination to which 
it would be subjected otherwise, to assume the 
role of a 100 per cent co-operator with this giant. 
As a consequence the United States Steel Corp. 
is the arbiter of prices of steel and is the bene- 
ficiary of such legislation as to enable it to thwart 
outside competition. * * * through its own prowess 
it controls its competitors in the domestic market 
while, by grace of congress, it may invoke the 
power of the United States for protection from 
foreign competition. * ** the President may, in 
his discretion, * * * increase the already excessive 
tariff rates upon the products of the Steel corpo- 
ration by 50 per cent, based upon the valuation 
of the products in the importing country. * * *” 

The demagogery in the market phase of the 
foregoing speaks eloquently for itself, but what 
shall be said of a senator who speaks of a tariff 
on the products of a strictly domestic producer? 
Since when have duties been levied on exports? 





Lax Sales Methods Cut Profits 


NREASONABLE terms in selling com. 
modities and violations of cash discounts 


are vigorously condemned—and rightly so— 
by a committee of the National Association of 
Credit Men. The indicted policies are but a phase 
of destructive competition, doing violence to every 
precept of safe business and inviting losses. Com- 
petition for business in iron and steel, as 
in other branches of industry, has been suffici- 
ently keen to exert pressure upon selling terms 
and to have an effect upon those producers who 
have attempted to stand upon sound policy. The 
credit association utters a needed warning when 
it Says: 
“The sales department is largely instrumental 
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in using term: inducements to stimulate distri- 
bution, but upon the credit department rests the 
responsibility of pointing out the cost of carrying 
receivables for an unreasonable period and dem- 
onstrating that in the long run, instead of stim- 
ulating sales, it is likely to hamper them. 

“The observance of discount terms is a direct 
responsibility of the credit department. Where 
a proper attitude is shown in the maintenance of 
sales terms, the results have been, first, a smaller 
charge against profits, and second, intelligent 
buyers usually respect those houses maintaining 
their discount terms above those who permit a 
‘fast and loose’ treatment of terms. 

“The purchasing agents in our business en- 
terprises must be led to understand that pressure 
on terms and discount concessions are not helpful 
to business and in the long run react unfavorably 
on the enterprise concerned. 

“Hard and persistent work is necessary to 
convince distributors that selling terms and al- 
lowing unreasonable discounts for cash are de- 
structive and will never help to build a sound, 
stable business.” 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











White-Collar Advantages Illusory 


EEKLY earnings of factory workers average $2 

W more than the average salaries of office workers 

of comparable type. But the economic status of 
office workers is not to any great extent out of line 
with that of wage earners in other fields of employment. 
Office work by many is held in greater social esteem than 
is manual labor, but largely for illusory considerations 
belonging to a past, not to the modern age. Probably 
the closer association with management and the appear- 
ance of greater opportunities for advancement play an 
important part in this. But, speaking from a quarter of 
a century of experience in industry and affairs connected 
with industrial management, I do not believe that the 
average industrial worker’s opportunity for promotion 
is one whit less than that of the office worker. Oppor- 
tunities are numerous and ever increasing for those with 
eyes to the themselves and the 
initiative to seize them. 

There some actual advantages, though slight, in 
office work, in that it is not seasonal and the office 
worker is less subject to lay-offs in periods of business de- 
But even in this the position of the industrial 
worker is steadily being improved. Office hours on the 
are apt to be a little shorter than factory 
On the other hand, office work to a considerable 
extent restricts physical exercise. While temperamen- 
tally some people are better fitted for the office than the 
factory, I can see no advantage, as far as opportunity 
for advancement is concerned, of one occupation over the 
other.—MaGNnus W. ALEXANDER, president, National In- 
dustrial Conference board, New York. 
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Hand-to-Mouth Buying Stepping Industry Up or Down? 


and industrial execu- 

tives representing 
various lines of manufactur- 
ing enterprise to discuss a 
single national business poli- 
cy is an unusual occurrence. 
The conference at Chicago 
last week on hand-to-mouth 
buying was all the more remarkable for repre- 
senting the initiative of a life insurance company 
seeking to extend a service to the public by crys- 
tallizing thought on a major business problem. 


A MEETING of business 





Describes Modern Foundries in Australia. 
Page 515. 


The report of the conference 
as published in this issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW reflects 
the diversity of opinion; in 
only one respect apparently 
was there general agreement. 
As expressed by E. F. Du- 
Brul, general manager, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ 
association: “What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” The question still is unsettled as 


to whether a hand-to-mouth buying policy is best 


for the iron and steel industry. 
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Business Movements Mixed 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


USINESS movements continue somewhat 

mixed. Uncertainty and hesitation are less 

acute than early in the year. There have 
been many constructive developments. Yet, im- 
provement is undeniably slow and industrial ac- 
tivities on the whole continue well below those 
of one year ago. 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Business In- 

dex for January shows a sharp decline, al- 
though certain important individual records indi- 
cate substantial improvement during that month. 
The Business Index was at the lowest point of 
any January since 1924. Lower levels for prices, 
for cotton consumption, and for building contract 
awards contributed heavily to the decline. 


UT the recession in building contracts was 
explained by the abnormal total of the pre- 
ceding month. This total was swollen by heavy 


public project contracts in New York city. Out- 
side of New York city, building displayed a 
healthy tone in January in many sections. It is 


important to note, moreover, that during Janu- 
ary there were gains for pig iron and ingot 
production and for automobile output. 


HE figures for automobile output in Janu- 

ary, just made public, are of considerable in- 
terest because of the excessive curtailment of out- 
put in December. During last month the pro- 
duction of cars and trucks in the United States 
and Canada was about 240,000. This was a gain 
of 40 per cent over the December total but it 
showed a recession of 24 per cent under that of 
January, 1926. It reveals expansion of activities. 


AST week two measures of economic impor- 
tance to the country were passed by Con- 
gress. One was the McFadden banking bill and 
the other was the McNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill. The McFadden bill was of general signifi- 
cance chiefly because it grants a perpetual char- 
ter to the Federal Reserve System. This will tend 
to lend stability to the country’s financial outlook. 


HE McNary-Haugen bill however is founded 

upon false economic reasoning in that it is de- 
signed to fix prices of certain important farm 
products. President Coolidge’s veto of this 
unsound measure is fully expected. Passage of 
the farm relief bill was made possible by the 
clamor of the farm bloc in Congress. 





The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


One One 
Jan., 1927 month ago year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 

average, tons) ............. 99,872 99,651 107,183 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 

per cent—normal........ 57 55 58.5 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons)... 3,800,177 3,960,000 4,882,739 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 

average, tons) ............ 146,419 133,000 IGE  ~ prviiasittiries 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 

27 states (sq. ft.).... 44,566,000 55,489,000 54,583,000 31,250,000 
Automobile output ...... 240,000 173,000 SS a ee 
Coal output, tons ......... 56,400,000 57,847,000 55,095,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 

hy 2 RE 2,465 2,069 2,296 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 

ET ° \icstvebtasnpsinedontn $51,290,232 $45,619,578 $43,661,444 $22,732,000 
Cement production, Bbls. 8,222,000 10,744,000 7,887,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, 

yp SS OS 604,584 605,217 583,192 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 

ED smn 905,000 945,000 ID: “aeaniateascsine 

Foreign Trade 

One One 
Jan., 1927 monthago year ago 1913 
a Ee $419,000,000 $465,053,000 $396,836,000 $194,000,000 
ID Stdiiiteccscovedstantetiels $359,000,000 $359,310,000 $416,752,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports _................ $14,890,000 $7,196,000 $3,087,000 $5,234,000 
Gold imports _................ $61,962,000 $17,004,000 $19,351,000 $5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 
One One 

Normal Feb. 22,1927 monthago year ago 
RNID Acaviishbatnbinssncssiseoee $4.86 $4.84 11/16 $4.84 $4.86 
ER 19.3c 3.91¢c 3.92¢ 3.54¢ 
Ge ae 19.3¢ 4.37¢ 4.29¢ 4.0lc 
Marks 23.8¢ 23.69c 23.69¢ 23.81¢c 
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Financial Indicators 


One One 
Jan., 1927 month ago year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks .... +$182.11 $173.80 $181.35 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks .............. 4$106.24 $102.60 $90.76 $82.90 
en Ae $90.41 $90.72 $86.93 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 
Of i eR a I, ae ee $45,283,000 $47,038,000 $47,660,000 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 
‘N. Y.. per cent)...... 4-41, 4144-4% 4144-4%%, 5.60 
*Commercial loans (000 
SIE. sibicaiaecmipdicatic: . > dnoageenchoners Ok ree 
Feceral reserve ratio, 
kt. a 76 7 fryer 
Railroad earnings ........ 1$84,000,000 $115,000,000 $96,000,000 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N._ Y., 
stock exchange .......... 34,275,410 41,891,000 39,088,336 6,924,000 
Bond sales, par value $371,791,550 $311,340,000 $304,088,330 $41,499,000 
*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tFeb. 21, 1927. 
tDec., 1926. 
Commodity Prices 
One One 
Feb. 1, 1927 monthago year ago 1913 
U. S. Bureau of Labor 
SOON © cisncesdintiasenteatban 146.9 147.2 156 100 
Bradstreet’s index ........ 135 138.7 148.5 100 
Economist’s (British)... 144 146 170.4 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.41 $1.39 $1.78 92¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel)... 76c 81lc 78¢ 5le 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $3.40 $3.15 $3.65 $2.50 
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Business Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Busi- 

ness Index reflects a sharp drop in gen- 
eral activities in January. The index stood 
at 133.7 for the month compared with 142.5 
in December and 141.3 for January, 1926. 
The index now is at the lowest point for any 
January since 1924 when it stood at 132.8. 
Compared with December declines occurred 
for freight traffic, Bradstreet’s price index, 
coal production, cotton consumption. The 
most pronounced decrease was for building 
construction. 


Farm and Non-Farm Prices 


ASSAGE of the McNary-Haugen farm re- 
lation bill believed by many to be both 


uneconomic and _ unconstitutional, 


has re- 


sulted from acute political pressure upon 
congress for some kind of aid to agriculture. 
The reason behind this pressure lies partly 
in the sharp decline suffered by agricultural 
products during 1926. Last year these prices 
dropped 12 per cent against a decline of 4.3 


per cent in industrial practice. 


The result 


was a widening of the spread between agri- 
cultural prices and non-agricultural prices. 
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The Business Trend 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months 
Reports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of American merchandise in 

January amounted to $419,000,000. This 
compared with $465,000,000 in December 
and with $396,836,000 in January, 1926. The 
total was the highest of any January since 
1921 with the exception of 1925. Imports in 
January were $359,000,000 against a similar 
amount in December and $416,752,000 in 
January, 1926. The excess of exports in 
January was $60,000,000 compared with an 
excess of exports of $106,000,000 in Decem- 
ber. 


Building Construction 


OTAL construction contracts awarded 

during January in 36 states east of the 
Rocky mountains and reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. amounted to $384,455,400. This 
was the second largest January total re- 
corded, but it was 16 per cent under the total 
for January, 1926 and 28 per cent below that 
for December, 1926. The sharp decline from 
these previous months was due to the fact 
that their totals were swollen to abnormal 
levels by large contracts for public projects 
awarded in New York. 
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BUILDING CONTRACT AWARDS 
200} In 36 States by Values ‘Chamcncomeie cu, 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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The Business Trend 
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chine Tool Builders association. 


Machine Tool Orders 


HE three months’ moving average of 

machine tool orders showed another de- 
cline with the addition of the January data. 
The index is compiled by the National Ma- 
The latest 
index stands at 1438.9. This compares with 
168.2 in December. The index still remains 
well above the 100 per cent line which rep- 
resents the average shipments for 1922, 1923 
and 1924. The decline in machine tool orders 
partly reflects the acute slump recently pre- 
vailing in the automobile industry. 


Railroad Earnings 

URING 1926 railroads of the country 

enjoyed the greatest traffic in their 
history and also the greatest net earnings. 
Net operating incomes for the year of class 1 
railroads amounted to $1,321,494,000. This 
was a return of 5.13 per cent on their esti- 
mated property investment. In 1925 rail- 
roads earned $1,138,969,000 or 4.85 per cent. 
During December the net income amounted 
to $81,700,000. This was a decline from the 
$94,681,000, earned in December one year 
before. 
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Steelmakers Revalue Market 


Failure of Price Weakness To “‘Freeze’’ New Business Regarded as Measuring Virility 
of Consumption—Second Quarter Pig Iron Selling Heavy—Pipe Deliveries 
Tighter—Full Finished Sheets Shaded, With Sales Better. 


despite the unsettled state of prices—an 

infrequent experience for the industry— 
appears to be giving producers a better apprecia- 
tion of the underlying consumptive strength of 
the present market. This revaluation is curbing, 
in some directions, the inclination to make price 
subordinate to tonnage. The competitive situa- 
tion makes it unlikely that the price structure 
will be purged promptly of all its weakness but 
the trend seems definitely away from the policy 
of business at any cost. 

Some important makers of hoops, bands and 
strips have announced their minimums as 2.10c 
and 2.30c, Pittsburgh, depending upon width. 
Tank plates at Pittsburgh are holding at 1.90c 
except for preferred tonnage buyers, who are 
quoted 1.85c. As sheetmakers slowly acquire 
backlogs, the recent extreme minimums are dis- 
appearing. Less is heard of concessions under 
$5.50 on tin plate. Steel producers sense that 
consumers, devoid of inventories, are operating 
at rates that compel them to buy regardless of 
price, hence an improved appraisal of the market. 

Sales of pig iron, chiefly for sec- 

ond quarter delivery, have ex- 
100,000 Tons ceeded 100,000 tons in the past 
of Iron Sold week. Producers with headquar- 

ters at Cleveland have booked 65,- 
000 tons, following two 50,000-ton weeks. Between 
30,000 and 35,000 tons of basic was placed in the 
Philadelphia district. Selling of Virginia iron 
reached 10,000 tons. Inquiry, led by one for 30,- 
000 to 40,000 tons of basic for a steelmaker at 
Newport, Ky., is more numerous. 

Accelerated demand has come for full finished 
sheets. A’ General Motors subsidiary has placed 
a sizable tonnage at less than 4.15c, Pittsburgh, 
which has been considered the market. Other 
automotive interests are expected to buy sub- 
stantially this week. Mahoning valley mills have 
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CU ecsvite te good buying of finished steel 


three weeks’ business ahead on full finished. Some 
makers of galvanized sheets have solicited busi- 
ness more actively at 3.65c, Pittsburgh. January 
sales of sheets by independent makers were the 
highest since September and topped both last 
December and January a year ago. The January 
sales total was 261,357 tons, compared with 240,- 
862 tons in December and 253,323 tons in Janu- 
ary, 1926. Few holes remain in tin plate sched- 
ules through the first half. 

April and May datings on the 
larger sizes of lapwelded pipe in- 
dicate the more tense situation 
concerning deliveries. Two south- 
western pipe line projects, requir- 
ing nearly 200,000 tons, are in abeyance pending 
a determination of deliveries. Reservations are 
said to have been made for 100,000 tons for a 
gas line from Amarillo, Tex., district to Denver. 

Connellsville furnace coke continues’ to 
strengthen and now has a minimum of $3.50, a 
rise of 15 cents in the week, but most Pittsburgh 
district blast furnace interests seem loath to 
stock coke. Some nonunion coke producers are 
said to be prepared to renew contracts for second 
quarter at the first quarter price—$4. 

Renewed interest has been dis- 

: played in freight car business, the 

Car Business week’s orders approximating 

is Large 2800, not including 2000 ballast, 

mine and miscellaneous cars. 

Plate and shape ‘specifications from car builders 

have contributed largely to the condition at 

Chicago where specifications have been at a rate 
exceeding the 1926 average. 

New list prices with flat discounts for bolts, 
for nuts and for lag screws, effective April 1, 
have been formulated. 

Orders for cold-finished bars have been at a 
higher level, and some buyers evidently have over- 
stayed the market. Spot delivery is difficult. 


Backlogs on 
Pipe Grow 
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KIo# Market Section 
Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Feb. 23, Jan., Nov., Feb. 
1927 1927 1926 1926 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 21.26 22.01 22.76 
EE, © WRERUEST. - accemaccovpecsioriaphactiascenlbeasinintones 18.00 18.50 18.75 20.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa........ 21.00 21.26 22.50 22.50 
*No. 2 feundry, del., Pittsburgh ......... 19.76 20.20 21.86 22.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ a an 20.90 21.00 23.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham..... te a 18.50 20.00 22.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton se y 19.90 20.00 20.60 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace................ . 21.75 22.75 23.25 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ : 22.76 28.51 24.01 
SEEOMIOEO, "WIRED secccecshocndtncocenienvaiasianebeovicns iy 18.50 19.75 20.50 
ONO, §— CRIED. saccececncssscspiesstonvacsnene y 20.90 21.00 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago.... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 


Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh............ 19.26 19.70 21.01 21.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 104.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 

COKE 


Connellsville, furnace, OVEMNS...........cee00 3.50 8.35 4, 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS...........0::0048 4.00 4.25 5. 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown..... 36.00 36.00 386.00 36.00 





Feb. 23, Jan. Nov. Feb., 
1927 1927 1926 1926 














Tank plates, Chicago 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.90 2.95 3.10 8.35T 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.25 2.40 2.50 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.............. 3.65 3.80 3.95 4.607 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 8.05 8.15 3.25 8.50F 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago........ 2.35 2.40 2.55 2.65 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago 8.85 4.00 4.10 4.75f 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh re enye 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago  ........ccosecersseeee see’ 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 


tBased on No. 28 gage. 
OLD MATERIAL 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa 





Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ i 13.20 18.00 13.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... A 17.00 17.00 18.00 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ..............+ q 14.20 14.10 14.40 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ........:ccseer < 16.00 16.50 16.30 





Composite Market Average 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 86.00 36.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ......sssssssesssessversse 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 tural —s coe ge ane al Sonesta Sheets, 
in ate, ire Nails an ac ipe 

ae FOE ngicatnas ee oe This week (Feb. 23, 1927) ..cc.ccsccssscscsssscsssseccsssne $36.75 

ars, 1 TAPE Deccoccceccccccccccoescccqecs ° e . . 
Steel bars, Chicago vccsccceccseccsecssssessecsvecseee 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 Lamt weolk CG 26 BORG iii cinncccccsccnsictoinattisstcricmeeeis 36.75 
Steel bars, Philadelphia... - 2g 2.27 2.32 . 
Eon hare’ Pamedeokio a a <a One month ago (January, 1927)..........cccccscsesecsceseseseeesees 37.68 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Three months ago (November, 1926)..........cccccccessseeeeesees 38.43 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .......... 1.90 1.95 2.60 1.90 Oo 
Shapes, Philadelphia acer eS 2.22 2.22 AH ne year ago (February, 1926) obecnceees cnnsnasoncocasesvoneposseuaned 38.95 
EI, SIUUNOIRIIID) ipiccansndscplanrcvedcssesetesobonesus 2.00 2.10 2.10 : Ten r 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ..........ccccssccssseee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 years ago (February, 1917) soosnbserenssavneses toenteenen Sheneree 56.76 
Tank plates, Philadelphia  ..........ssss0 2.22 222 2.22 2.12 Fourteen years ago (February, 1913)........ccccccssceseseeoes 28.05 
sevivengnuyrnnuvonenenevannnenvgynnenaneuaeuvnngneeengnuggeengus gana QUnveeeTOvOTennancenosna tenses aecenonesegec UGOTTTOTeNeT nage Ue ONT UUUerN AAAS AAU UNAS TVNUDOLH ASSO 14VEEOEUGUOOGUOULLOAAENOUOUAUENULLQLEAOUTGELOUGOOELAUUU HUE OUUASOEOUUOOESEUOGLEOOEQOEEGEOTEGEOAOOEEUUUAQRAUULESEzUHOOQREUOnnEOuaeOneUUnonneUOannEOvasaRguyOGoRUDEANA 


With subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corp. at an average ingot rate of 88 to 89 per 
cent and independent producers at just above 80 
per cent, the steelmaking average for the in- 
dustry is about 83 per cent. 

After thirteen consecutive weeks of decline, the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading iron 
and steel products remains stationary this week, 
a further indication of the drift toward stability 
in prices. This barometer this week stands at 
$36.75, compared with an average of $37.68 for 
January. 


Late News Flashes 


Valley Holds Recent Improvement 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—Independent steel- 
makers are operating 35 out of 43 open-hearth 
furnaces this week, or about 81 per cent, with 
Carnegie Steel Co. doing a bit better, or 83 to 
84 per cent for all valley steel activities. One 
hundred and ten independent sheet mill units out 
of 127 are operating this week, just about as last 
week. Tin mill and strip mill operations are 
at capacity again this week, as they were last 
week. All the Byers puddling mills are active. 








Chicago Mills Keep Above 80 Per Cent 
Chicago, Feb. 21.—Operations are somewhat 
above 80 per cent. The leading steelmaking 
interest has 18 of its 27 blast furnaces active. 


Twenty-seven of the 36 steelworks stacks in the 
district are in. Track fastenings operations have 
been stepped up to 60 to 65 per cent. Bar mill 
operations are close to 90 per cent. Plate mills, 
due to the extent of mill capacity in the Chicago 
area, are operating slightly under 85 per cent. 





Ferromanganese Duty Is Made Uniform 

Washington, Feb. 21.—L. C. Andrews, assistant 
secretary of the treasury, has instructed the col- 
lector of customs at Baltimore to assess a duty 
on ferromanganese containing 2.45 per cent sili- 
con at the rate of 1%c per pound on the man- 
ganese content and 15 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 302 of the tariff act, leaving it to 
importers to protest if they are not satisfied. The 
classification of ferromanganese containing over 
2 per cent silicon at all ports is made uniform. 





Steel Rate at Pittsburgh Gains Slowly 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Steelmaking operations 
show a little expansion since a week ago, the aver- 
age now being nearer 80 per cent. Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. is operating practically full, as is 
Weirton Steel Co. Columbia Steel Co., Butler, 
Pa., has increased slightly, and some United 
States Steel Corp. units in this vicinity are 
around 85 per cent. Pipe and rail mills are at 
85 per cent or higher. Tin plate averages 90 
to 95 per cent, with American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co.’s tin plate mills on a 98 per cent basis. 
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Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth ......... $33.00 to 35.00 


Pittsburgh, bessemer ................ 33.00 to 35.00 
Youngstown .. 83.00 to 85.00 





Cleveland _.............. ae 33.00 
Philadelphia .. 38.30 to 40.30 
| IE NS a 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ......... . 39.00 to 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............... 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh «- 34.00 to 36.00 
Youngstown . 84.00 to 36.00 
RPEIIIIINED . Wibuattenbstantuieaietasteptamadbotetinen 34.00 





33.00 to 35.00 


Pittsburgh 
33.00 to 35.00 


Youngstown 





PSE RES EN 33.00 
Pittsburgh 43.00 
Cleveland 43.00 
Chicago 44.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 


SITTER ° ccc coesesisanpsinsseuspacieon 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 


Standard Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh at 1.90c 
Philadelphia . 2.02c te 2.22c 
New York 2.09¢ to 2.24c 


2.00c to 2.10¢ 
. 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
2.00c to 2.05c 


Chicago _ .......... 
Cleveland 


Birmingham 





Steel Plates 

















Pittsburgh 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia ...... 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24c 
SINT \ scisacoisnteidahenshadpaaibnenntetenbaleted 2.00c to 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ................ 1.90c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.05c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ............ 2.22c to 2.32¢ 
New York, soft steel ............ 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel ............. ws 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ..... « 1.90¢ to 2.09¢ 


Birmingham, soft steel .... . 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 


San Francisco, soft steel . 2.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron............ 2.90c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c 
Youngstown. reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail stee]  ..............0000 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
PR ae 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron ........ 2.24c 
Chicago, COMMON {TON  ......0+04 2.00c 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.30c 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.30c 
Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 2.10c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh, paeus quality, 

EY Sb MRS | qnihadendeebthadaernessmesnte 2.10c 


Hot rolled » A steel, Chicago 2.20c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.44c to 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh 
Worcester Mass 
Chicago 


. 2.85¢ to ry aM 


sent ccesrens ceeceececees 


8.30c to H ‘toe 


Cold Finished Steel 
Cold finished steel bars, drawn, 
er rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 
go carloads 
Less carload 2.60c to 2.65c 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60¢ 
Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 
than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 


Pittsburgh or Chicago 





2.30c to 2.40 


Seen eeeeeenereseseeseces cess 
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9250 Silico-mang. spring)........ 8.200 to 8.88 Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 43.70 to 
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Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.06 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. | ER 24.00 to 31.09 


Relaying rails, Pittsburgh 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ 
Angle bars, Chicago base ... 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 


23.00 to 25.00 
tee 





2. 80c to : “O00 


Spikes, smal] railroad, 7-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90c 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.25c 
Track bolts, Chicago. ..........000 3.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pittsburgh 2.85¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 
Wire nails 2.55¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 






ENED” Adauiitatiaaunreaetetsswisesbieeckeniéctens 4.80c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.55¢ 
EE RSS eee ane 2.40¢ 
Anmealed WiTE  ....c....ceseesesecceseves 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.00¢ 
Barbed wire painted...............00+ 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized z 3.25¢ 
Polished _ staples........ : 3.00c 
Galvanized staples 3.25¢ 


Coated nails, 100 Ib. "kegs, “subject to Sept. 
1, 1926, extra card over wire nail base. 
Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12144 gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIll., An- 
derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 

SHEET MILL BLACK 
24, Pittsburgh base 2.80c to 3.00c 
. 24, Philadelphia, delivered.. 3.07c to 3.22c 
. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.90c to 3.00c 
. 24, Chicago, delivered .... 2.95c to 3.05c 
24, Birmingham, base.... 3.15¢ 

TIN MILL, BLACK 
. 28, Pittsburgh 3.00c to 3.10c 
. 28, Gary base 3.10c to 3.20c 

GALVANIZED 

24, Pittsburgh, base 3.60c to 3.75¢ 
. 24, Philadelphia, delivered... 3.97c to 4.07c 
. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 8.80c to 3.90c 
. 24, Chicago, delivered 3.85c to 3.95c 


No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 4.00c to 4.05c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ....... 2.15c to 2.25¢ 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered.. 2.52c to 2.57c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.30c to 2.40c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered...... 2.35c to 2.45c 
No. 10, Birmingham, base.... 2.50c to 2.55c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 20, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.1ic 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base 50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, No. 24, @.. sees 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 

Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 

Black Galv. 


1 to 8-inch butt steel ................ 62 501% 
1 to 14-inch, butt iron ...........,.... 80 18 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, Iil., 


Chicago del. 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounte—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 

Steel 68 
Charcoal iron, i 5 
Seamless hot rolled 8% to 8%-inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 6 per cents 
for carloads and six 5 per cents for less- 
carload, on lap welded steel. Qn seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, 1l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.30c 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills 2.80¢ 


2 points less. 


S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (8% per cent nickel) ...... 4.85c to 4.50¢ Cast Iron Water Pipe 
8100 (Nickel chromium) _........ 8.40c to 8.50c Prices per net ton 
6100 (Ctrome vanadium) ........ wasnt ~ Class B Pipe 
6100 ‘Chrome vanad, spring) 80c Four-inch, Chicago . ...........00. $47.70 to — 


Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE 


STATED 
Over 24-inch, Chicago » 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 40.00 to 41.00 


Six-inch and over, Birming’m 36.00 to 87.00 
Four-inch, New York .......... 53.50 to 55.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 49.50 to 51.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 

Prices named are for 1. c. 1. lots.’ Car- 

loads take an extra 5 per cent off on car- 











riage, machine and plow bolts and lag 
screws. 
*Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
-ctaislernsiadigi bemnalaetintgheantehgpcapaaidigilesaicéebabonsh $4.00 off list 
ee $4.40 off list 
*Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
evepeeioceed $4.10 off list 
*Ditto tapped $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. 8S. semifinished 
hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 
75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 


and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
semifinished 


hexagon nuts 9/16-inch 


Cold finished S. A. E. 
5¢-inch and larger ....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 65 off 
Add 25 cents per cwt. on cold punched 
and hot pressed nuts. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  ..2..cc.ccccoccoccss 50, 10 and 10 
Cut thread (all sizes) and 10 
Carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 and 10 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 
a Eee 50, 10 and 10 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
i Ee eee ae 45 10 and 5 
Lag screws 10 and 10 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and7 heads 50 and 10 
All other standard heads 
EL TEENY * conics lscthmbicihntaptinhniademe beadind 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
off 

















Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
packages, 80, 10 and 56 plus 2% off. 
LOTTED NUTS 


50, 10 and 10 
ones 45, 10 and 5 off 
RE 50, 10 and 10 
pieces or more of a size)....40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off in bulk. In 
Tire bolts 60 and 6 off 
ee CASTELLATED AND 
Per 1000 f.o.b. maker’s plant, frt. allowed 
S.A.E. 8s. 





















































U.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
% 4.40 4.40 
5/16 5.15 5.15 
eae 6.20 6.60 
7/16 7.90 9.00 
Wy 10.10 10.50 
9/16 13.80 14.20 
a aa 17.00 17.80 
% 28.50 24.00 
% 36.00 $6.00 
1 55.50 58.00 
1% 89.00 89.00 
1% 126.00 181.00 
1% 183.50 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
DINEE” snpidhsinssitionsunaseaivenibiisheneniinanentie 80 and 6 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads, 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 
Structural rivets, c.l., Chi........ 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 

er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 70, 10 and 5 

to 70 and 10 off. 

**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller, Chi- 
iasiatialiig 70, 10 and 6 to 70 and 10 off 

**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


. 2.80c to 2.60c 
2.60c 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist.... $6.75 to 6.90 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist....6.75 to 6.50 off 


Lock washers 








1927 
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Pig Iron 


Moderate Buying Movement Starts—Sales 
in Several Districts Over 100,000 Tons— 
$17 Prices Appear 








ALES of pig iron in New York and Philadel- basic for a Newport, Ky., steelmaker, they are 


phia districts and in states 

amounted to well over 100,000 tons in the past 
week. Furnace interests at Cleveland report 64,- 
000 tons booked; 30,000 to 35,000 tons of basic was 
placed in the Philadelphia district, and 10,000 tons 
of Virginia iron was closed. Inquiries are more 
numerous, but except for 30,000 to 40,000 tons of 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 21.—Some- 

thing like a deadlock exists be- 

tween pig iron users and con- 

sumers. Each side apparently 
is waiting for the other to show 
anxiety concerning second quarter ton- 
nage. Small filling-in tonnages are 
noted in foundry and malleable, and 
single carloads again have brought 
$18.50, but larger tonnage can easily 
be closed at $18, valley. The Fort 
Pitt Malleable Iron Co. is understood 
to have closed on a quantity of mal- 
leable, and the Norfolk & Western 
railroad is reported to have bought 
250 tons. The Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Boston, still is negotiating for 4500 
tons of foundry iron for its South 
Greensburg, Pa. plant. It has been 
receiving iron during this quarter 
from a large Pennsylvania steel in- 
terest. No inquiries are current for 
basic, nothing having occurred since 
the purchase by the American Steel 
Foundries for Alliance, O., involving 
about 5000 tons for itself and 2000 
tons for an affiliated interest at $17 
or $17.25, furnace, taking a higher 
freight rate than from the Mahoning 
valley stacks. This order is under- 
stood to have gone to a Cleveland in- 
terest. None of the valley makers 
quoted less than $18, valley, and they 
adhere to that minimum in view of 
the prospective coal strike. Sales of 
bessemer are occasionally arranged, 
usually 100 to 1000 tons at a time, 
at $19, valley, but for several days 
past inactivity has characterized this 
grade. Low phosphorus is selling in 
small lots at $28, valley, to numerous 
users in this locality whose deliveries 
of iron from the East have been in- 
terfered with. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—-Pig iron selling 
continues fairly active and prices are 
soft. The Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., bought 1000 tons 
of Buffalo iron. Another Massachu- 
setts foundry took 300 tons of No. IX 
iron (2.75-3.25 silicon) at a price 
equivalent to $18, Buffalo. This means 
$17, base, if 50-cent differentials are 
considered. This is the lowest for 
the current buying movement. Sales 
in Connecticut for the past week, 
mainly for second quarter, total about 
2000 tons. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Improved de- 
mand is reflected in pig iron attended 
by further price recession. Buffalo 
foundry is now selling at $17, base, 
furnace. Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. is in the market for 


bordering Ohio 


over 3500 tons for second quarter, in- 
cluding 1500 tons for Harrison, 1000 
for Elmwood Place, 750 for Buffalo 
and 310 for Holyoke. General Elec- 
trie Co. has issued additional in- 
quiries, for 1700 tons for Elmira, 950 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace ................ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh _.......... 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace  ................. 18.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh  .........cccccccssce 19.76 
*Basic, Buffalo furnace sesereeee 17.50 to 18.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa...........cccccee 21.00 
Malleable, valley furnace ........... 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ............ 19.76 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland __.......... 19.00 
*Malleable,, Chicago furnace ........ 20.00 to 20.50 
*Malleable, Buffalo furnace .. 18.00 to 18.50 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........ 22.25 to 22.75 
No. IX Eastern del., Phila........ 22.76 to 23.76 


eee 19.00 to 19.50 
*No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 foundry del. Pittsburgh.... 19.76 to 20.26 
*No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace.... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Everett, Mass., fur........ 20.50 to 21.00 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.00 to 20.50 


No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland........ 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del, Phila........ 21.76 to 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 20.28 to 22.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 to 23.26 


No: 2x. east NX... J:, 
*No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur.... 


tidewater.... 20.78 to 23.26 
18.50 to 19.00 


No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 23.65 to 24.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 22.91 to 23.91 
Continental foundry, f.o.b. Boston 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 21.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 21.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago...... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago 

CO <TH VEER) ccccecessctinccscecisces 28.18 


No. 2 Alabama, del. Boston (rail 


and water) 24.91 to 25.91 


No. Alabama, del. Cleveland... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 23.42 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 22.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila........ 27.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jers. City 27.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Boston.... 27.92 
Gray forge, delivered eastern Pa 21.00 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts.......... 19.26 to 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ....... 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. . 25.76 to 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........... 24.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ................000 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5h per cent $25.50; 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 


cent $27.50; 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$30.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $34.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 13 per cent $38.00; and 


14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $38.00; 13 per cent $40.00: and 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $44.50; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 


*For local delivery. 


confined to medium size tonnages. It develops 
that the American Steel Foundries, Alliance, 0O., 
placed 7000 tons of basic on its recent order, and 
further information indicates that it was taken 
by a Cleveland maker at $17 or $17.25, furnace. 
Outside of the Buffalo market where foundry iron 
has been so!d down to $17, base. 


for Lynn and Everett, 600 for Pitts- 
field and 300 for Bayway. Some is 
for April and May shipment and 
some for April, May and June. 
Thatcher Furnace Co. has placed a 
portion of its 3000-ton requirement at 
$17, base, Buffalo. The remainder is 
pending. It is understood this in- 
terest could not get an _ eastern 
Pennsylvania quotation under $21, 
base, furnace. Somerville Iron Works 
has not yet bought against its recent 
inquiry for 2000 tons. Burnham 
Boiler Corp. is in the market for 
1000 tons of foundry, for Lancaster, 
Pa. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. is inquiring for 300 
tons of foundry. American Locomo- 
tive Co. has concluded purchasing 
1500 to 2000 tons for its various 
plants for second quarter. General 
Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, 
R. LIL, is in the market for second 
quarter. A new inquiry from Con- 
necticut calls for 1000 tons; another 
from Connecticut is for 500 tons. It 
is reported from New England that 
H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., will 
buy 7000 to 8000 tons for second 
quarter. It is stated this interest 
probably has placed part of the ton- 
nage. 

It appears $21, base, at the nearest 
furnace still represents the minimum 
on eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron 
and sales continue to be made at 
$21.50, base. A tonnage of English 
low phosphorus iron has been sold 
to a consumer in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. The iron is for shipment 
from England in April. It is under- 
stood the price was $24.50, duty paid, 
tidewater. Further sales of Dutch 
foundry iron have been made at 
$22.50 to $23, duty paid, tidewater. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—It is esti- 
mated that 30,000 to 35,000 tons of 
basic iron was sold in. this district 
in the past two weeks. The iron was 
taken by three consumers. Most of 
it was placed at $21, delivered. Found- 
ry iron sales are moderate. Prices 
are firm at $21, base, nearest fur- 
nace, and attractive tonnages have 
been rejected rather than shade this 
price. Reports from Virginia indicate 
that fully 10,000 tons of Virginia iron 
was sold in the past week to pipe- 
makers. This involved considerable 
tonnage on furnace stockpiles. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Low prices are be- 
ing quoted by some pig iron sellers, 
although certain merchants have a 

(Concluded on Page 547) 
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Coke 


Foundries Stocking Up for 
Strike Emergency, Furnaces 
Moving Slowly—Prices Steady 








LAST furnace interests apparently are not trying to stock up 


with coke to be used 


quiries are a 
orders 


increasing for 


in the 
pearing for the furnace grade, but foundries are 
emergency 


event of a coal strike. No in- 


purposes. Some nonunion coke 


oven operators indicate their willingness to renew furnace coke con- 


tracts for second quarter on the same basis as for first quarter. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Sellers of 
beehive coke are waiting for blast 
furraces to take the initiative in ap- 
proaching second quarter contracts, 
but inquiries have appeared here. 
Some nonunion operations expect to 
renew their present quarterly ar- 
rangements at about the same fig- 
ures that applied for this quarter, 
namely around $4. The Wheeling Steel 
Corp. recently closed on 500 tons in 
the spot market for filling-in pur- 
poses, but as a rule blast furnaces 
are not asking for additional ton- 
nage, there being no effort apparently 
to expand reserve stocks to be used 
in case a coal strike develops. One 
valley stack which collected a stock 
between November and December has 
most of it still on hand. Spot sales 
of beehive coke are noted at $3.50 to 
$4.25, and medium sulphur has been 
sold for heating plant, galvanizing 
pot and other purposes at $3.35 to 
$3.40. Foundry coke demand has 
had considerable expansion in view of 
the prospective coal strike. Many 
foundries are storing coke, some at 
$5.25 a ton, at present wage scale. 
This figure is equivalent to $5.75 at 
the higher scale and about $4.75 at 
the old scale. 

Some low-sulphur, low-ash coke of 
especially fine structure has sold at 
$5, $5.25 and $5.35. A few grades 


have sold as low as $4 to $4.25 or 
$4.35. Production of coke in the 
Connellsville region for the week 
ended Feb. 12 was 140,101 _ tons, 
against 136,460 tons the preceding 
week, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Foundries are 
accumulating coke stocks and _ spot 
sales have improved. Some _ beehive 


coke is reaching Connecticut found- 


CTE 


Coke Prices 


Beehive Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace . $3.50 to 4.25 
Connellsville foundry 4.00 to 5.25 
New River foundry a sve 71.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace _............ccccsccsses 6.00 
Wise county furnace .................... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county foundry ..................... 5.00to 5.50 
Alabama foundry .......... nee 6.00 


By-Product 


Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del.. 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ............. 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del..... 12.50 
Foundry, St. Louis he 10.50 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl. 10.50 
Foundry, Birmingham EE: 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del. ........ 10.25 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky................... 8.00 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 


‘ 
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ries. Shipments from by-product pro- 
ducers hold level. By-product coke 
is $12.50, delivered. 

New York, Feb. 21.—-Foundries con- 
tinue to request large shipments on 
their foundry coke contracts, and it 
is plain that they are accumulating 
considerable stock in anticipation of 
a coal strike. There continues a good, 
steady demand for spot foundry coke 
at prices ranging from $4.50 to $5, 
Connellsville. Spot furnace coke is 
selling for general foundry heating 
purposes at $3.25 to $3.50, and medi- 
um sulphur furnace coke at around 
$3.25. On by-product foundry coke 
the market continues $9.59 to $10.77, 
delivered at Newark and other north- 
ern New Jersey points. 

Detroit, Feb. 21.—Local industries 
are buying bituminous fuel in con- 
siderable quantity and the market is 
firm. Fear of a coal strike result- 
ing in storage of considerable tonnage. 
Demand for foundry coke continues 
fair, with the price steady at $10.50, 
ovens. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—By-product coke 
specifications are lighter, but the price 
is firm at $9.75, ovens, or $10.25, de- 
livered Chicago. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 21.—Coke prices are 
steady. Foundry specifications are 
good. Some users are accumulating 
stacks. One of the largest coke pro- 
ducers is behind in shipments. 

St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Coke contract- 
ing is nearly completed, and spot de- 
mand has subsided. Producers and 
distributors are chiefly interested in 
making shipments. The movement 
continues heavy. Prices remain un- 
changed, but a firmer tone is noted. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Found- 
ry coke is firm at $5.50. No special 
preparations are being made here for 
a strike emergency. All by-product 
coke works of the district are in op- 
eration. 





Ferroalloys 








Demands Are Active—Spiegeleisen Is 
Scarce 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Increases in 
operating schedules among ferroalloys 
consumers is reflected in increased 
specifications for ferromanganese, 
Producers are endeavoring to _ store 
ferromanganese against a coal strike. 
The price still is $100, seaboard. De- 
liveries of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 


have shown a slight upward trend on 
$85, delivered, contracts. One seller 
claims that specifications are twice 
as heavy as in January. Other al- 
loys are active as far as shipments 
on contracts are concerned, but little 
is coming out in the spot market. One 
seller sold a carload of 8 per cent 
and two carloads of 12 per cent fer- 
rosilicon at current market levels. 
Spiegeleisen specifications reflect in- 
creased consumption. Shipping direc- 
tions are more active and the leading 
producer finds itself oversold for Feb- 
ruary. This tight situation promises 
to continue until June 1. The price 
of 19 to 21 per cent material is un- 
changed at $37, furnace. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Requests to 
ship ferromanganese on first half con- 


tracts are lagging. Shipments have 
been rather small since the first of 
the year. This is due to the fact 


that consumers in December specified 
all the tonnage possible on their 1926 
contracts, in view of the price ad- 
vance scheduled for 1927. Consump- 
tion is at a high level. Producers re- 
port few sales at present, consumers 
getting material either from their 
stocks or specifying it on their con- 
tracts. The market is firm at $100, 
duty paid, tidewater. Consumers are 
taking all the spiegeleisen due them 
on contracts so the supply is shipped 
as fast as it is produced and there is 
no stock at producing plants. Spot 
demand is limited to an occasional 
carload and on such business the price 
continues $37, furnace, for the 19 to 
21 per cent grade. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Reports that the 
leading domestic producer of spiegel- 
eisen may have room for tonnage be- 
cause of possible hold-up orders have 
appeared in this district. Several sales 
of spiegeleisen produced in Michigan 
were closed at $38. A few first-half 


sales of ferromananese have been 
compieted at $100, seaboard. 

The Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., is to resume full time, 


after operating five days a week since 
November. About 2000 employes will 
be affected and the weekly payroll in- 
creased 10 per cent. 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


Es OEE sep ncccacanccnnnscemiiccssenes $100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitta- 

EIEN. siccsnadsntopsschevssbrskphinctccabeueiaidineees 104.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

GOMMORGIC LUPTRCD cccccsveccccccsesecscccscs 87.06 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

SUMIUNEE _ \icchassenuciichusassmusnnicumnebiedaatecis 85.00 to 87.65¢ 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

IIE... occusinsaccn eons aucencaeenvenneaus 1.06 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro 

mium, 4 to 6 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ......... 11.6¢° 
Ferrovanadium, 380 to 40 per 

cent, per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis  ............cecsscee 8.15 to 38.68 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producers plant, net ton eames 200.06 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 

UNE. -  suspkasscenvcostvacaavenatesesomans 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

CONE WAMUOTIRIS)  nccecccscccssccescoccscorees 122.66 


tDuty paid. 
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Plates 





Strength of Market Is Main- 
tained—Car Plate, Barges and 
Ship Orders Placed 








have resisted the drive for lower 


ITTSBURGH district mills 
prices on plates, and the general market appears firmer at 


1.90ce. Nothing less than 1.85c is available on preferred busi- 
ness. Demand for car repair plates is the feature of the market 
at Chicago. Some additional shipbuilding orders have been placed 
in the East, and a large contract for barges has been closed. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 532 


New York, Feb. 21.—Plate bookings 
in this territory are at a somewhat 
higher daily average rate. Some good 
business has been entered in connec- 
tion with repair work at shipyards. 
Railroad buying is smaller. It is 
noted also that jobbers are proceding 
cautiously about specifying new ton- 
nage. This undoubtedly is a result 
of the recent tension over the price 
of plates. Sentiment here as to prices 
is somewhat firmer. It is known that 
one consumer in the New York terri- 
tory who recently had a special price 
has had this figure withdrawn. The 
1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, price is the 
going figure on all but a small per- 
centage of the business, and noth- 
ing lower than 1,90c is regarded as 
a real factor in the market. Orders 
for four tankers just placed with At- 
lantic coast yards involve about 20,- 
000 tons of plates and 8000 tons of 
shapes. Two of the tankers are for 
the Sun Oil Co., one for the Tide- 
water Oil Co. and one for the General 
Petroleum Co. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—The metropolitan 
district of Boston is taking bids on 
1500 tons of steel plate for a 54-inch 
pipe line between Boston and Brook- 
line. The Bangor & Aroostook rail- 
road is buying plates for the construc- 
tion of 100 freight cars in its own 
shops. The price of plates holds at 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.265c, delivered. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Plate book- 
ings continue good, eastern mills op- 
erating 50 to 60 per cent. While 
some consumers made sharp drives 
against the price there has been no 
break and 1.90c, Pittsburgh, continues 
the market. Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
booked two large tankers, one for 
Pacific Petroleum Co., and another for 
the Sun Oil Co., making two now 
on order for the latter interest. The 
first was booked several weeks ago. 
It is understood the two new vessels 
involve about 12,000 tons of steel, all 
to be supplied by Carnegie Steel Co. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Plate inquiry 
and sales continue light. Otis Steel 
Co. will supply the plates for the 
Lima Locomotive Works’ order for 10 
Canadian National locomotives, pos- 
sibly 300 tons. Sellers here claim 
that 1.90c, Pittsburgh, represents the 
market and that only preferred ton- 
nage customers have been paying 
less. In some quarters a_ general 
strengthening of the heavy finished 
market is believed in prospect. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Plate fabri- 
cators are busier, which is reflected in 


better schedules for plate mills, some 
now operating 75 to 85 per cent. Car 
business is partly credited with this 
improvement, and various other forms 
of plate fabrication involve good size 
lots, namely boilers, tanks and barges. 
A large order for barges has been 
placed with a Pittsburgh district fab- 
ricator. Plates are firm at 1.90c as 
the open market figure. Nothing less 
than 1.85¢ can be procured by pre- 
ferred customers, no matter what the 
tonnage. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Specifications 
from car building shops for plates 
and shapes represent 50 to 60 per 
cent of the aggregate orders received 


by mills. Some of the plate mills 
are booked nine weeks in advance, but 
capacity in the district is ample. 
Aside from the car specifications plate 
business is light. Further inquiry for 
tankage is expected shortly from the 
Southwest. Plate tonnage is moving 
in a range of 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











500 tons, oil tanks for export for International 
Petroleum Corp., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. 

500 tons, 16-inch pipe line, East Bay Water 
Co., Oakland, Calif., to unamed interest. 

100 tons, plates for locomotives, Southern 
Pacific Equipment Co., San Francisco; placed 
with eastern mill. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


235 tons, penstock, Bull Run Storage dam, 
Portland, Oreg.; Bent Bros. awarded gen- 
eral contract; steel not yet placed. 

131 tons, 36-inch pipe line, Los Angeles, Spec. 
803-D; bids in Feb. 25. 


Coal used in this country for cok- 
ing amounts to approximately 80,- 
000,000 tons annually. 





re 


Semnifinialied 





More Valley and Pittsburgh 
Mills Offering Sheet Bars at 
$34 and Billets at $33 








$34 and biliets and slabs at $33, though claiming $36 and 


‘ Y ALLEY steel mills are accepting orders for sheet bars at 


535, respectively, have not disappeared. Shading of $36 and 
#35 prices by $1 and $2 is common in the Pittsburgh district. Users 
are not contracting ahead and orders generally are for small 


tonnages. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 532 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Semifinished 
steel continues quiet. Several strip 
mills in this locality continue to buy 
their billets on a monthly basis and 
are about ready to close for March 
requirements. Some mills will not 
quote less than $35, Pittsburgh, on 
4 x 4-inch rerolling billets or 2 x 8- 
inch slabs, but others are selling at 
$1 to $2 less. The same is true of 
sheet bars, quoted nominally at $36 
but subject to shading or concessions 
down to $34 in certain directions. 
Forging billets still command $40 
and single carloads have sold recent- 
ly at $41. Additional wire rod busi- 
ness has been booked at $43, but 
there has been no marked expansion 
due to the price cut. Skelp is nomi- 
nal at 1.90c. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—The last sale of 
sheet bars in this district was at $36, 
base, but no sales have been made 
within the past few weeks. It is be- 
lieved new business would bring out a 
lower quotation. Billets also are quiet. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—A price of 
$33, base, Pittsburgh, applied in sev- 


eral sales of standard rerolling bil- 
lets here during the week. However, 
$35 has not disappeared. The min- 
imum on forging billets continues $40, 
Pittsburgh. Wire rod contract prices 
have been modified to $43,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—More 
activity has appeared in the semi- 
finished steel market. No contracts 
are being placed, each sale being for 
a definite tonnage and delivery date, 
the amounts ranging from carloads to 
1000 tons. Sheet bars have sold down 
to $34, Youngstown. Sales at $36 are 
more isolated. Billets and slabs have 
gone as low as $33, Youngstown, and 
ranging upward to $35. 


Stack on Long Campaign 


New York, Feb. 21.—One of the 
Swede furnaces of the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., Swedeland, Pa., is 
now running for the fourth year 
on the same lining and continues 
to operate satisfactorily. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Grose Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 











WROUGHT PIPE 









Boston (dealers)  ......c...cccccccccsccee 8.50 to 9.00 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.00 
sirmingham . ed ede a rae 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (Genlers)  ...cceccoccrccscccece 10.00 to 10.50 New York (dealers) ceccccccccccs 9.25 to 9.75 
juffalo, No. 1 .» 16.00 to 16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 .. 14.50 to 15.00 YARD WROUGHT 7 
NR ... 13.00 to 13.50 BE. “cexnhastediteminesionadsinnsaaies 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 13.00 to 13.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 . . 14.50 to 14.75 G 
OS are one eaes 14.00 to 14.25 BUSHELIN i 
i 95 B Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 
Detroit ae fe! | spare 11.50 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 14.50 to 15.00 Chicago, No. . Bara anlar oe aca 8.75 - 9.25 
Bethlehem delivery. ............... cine engin ort tg dla aes alse ee one 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 11.00 to 11.85 reece =. 1 (dealers) cor 
New York eee) (yard) 8.00 to 8.50 INCINNAL, NO. Aevesssreeserersseseves an : 
ae . Se TO,  Ssscsctccsnsoscsenns 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1. ........................ 15.50 to 16.00 = “sa : 10.75 to 11.75 
ao Louis ipiabeaivessovieicaseccoisesces 12.50 to 13.00 St- Louis, No. 1 wcccsssccesreesene .75 to 11.7! 
Valleys, No. heres cate: 16.50 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo _........ erererseeeseeeese 14.00 to 14.50 Boston 6.50 to 7.00 
Chicago . 11.50 to 12.00 Buffalo . 10.00 to 10.60 
Cleveland 14.00 to 14.25 Chicago _... ae, .. 7.25 to 17.75 
nc a _  _AAES T LM 11.50 to 12.00 = Gineinnati (Ainaions rs) .... 9.00to 9.25 
Pittsburgh ade "> (giant ene 9.00 to 9.25 
Valleys ine abe 15.25 to 15.50 Detroit 7.50 to 8.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Eastern Pennsylvania 11. 50 to 12. = 
Buffalo te ..- 11.00 to 11.50 New York (dealers) secvcce 4900 to 8.26 
Cincinnati (de aler ors) SD «© III cesncenectcccensonsndcscerscchasvcnnes 11.00 to 11. 50 
NN 12.75 to 13.00 St. Loyis 6.75 to 7.25 
Tectea _ svlv : 4 2. 0 
oe viel ay NNSY]VANIA  .......ceceee0 11.50 to . 4 CAST IRON BORINGS 
a Seeks 8.50to 9.00 Birmingham (chemical) _....... . 15.50 to 16.00 
iia ‘li Birmingham (plain) — ......... 8.00 to 8.50 





Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 

St. Louis 





SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


R.25to &.7 
9.75 to 10.25 
8.00 to 8.50 


Boston Chemical 





- 10.00 to 10.50 


4 Boston (dealers) . 7.50to 8.00 

SEUIEND:” « ddendneielingumnisedchéseseeseseieonsings 12.00 to 1z.o0 

Chicago . 10.25 to 10.50 

8.50 to 9.00 Cincinnati 8.75 to 9.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


(dealers) 

Sivve PLATE 
Birmingham 
Boston( consumers) 








12.50 to 13.00 
17.00 to 17.50 Rastorn 
16.75 to 17.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
13.00 to 14.00 
. 16.00 to 16.50 St. 


(dealers) 
Cleveland a 


Pennsylvania 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


13.00 to 14.00 


12.00 to 12.50 


Detroit . od 8.75 to 


- 11.50 to 11.75 


QO OF 


12.00 to12.50 
(chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 


8.10 


13.50 


New York (dealers) : 8.25 to 
Pittsburgh . 12.00 to 12.50 
Louis 9.75 to 10.25 
ML Siicaetnaeintiniipeasecncnencensouenne 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


ee ee . 14.75 to 15.25 For blast furnace use 
Chicago (net) en 14.00 to 14.50 . eae . 6.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net)...... 9.00 to 9.50 —— (dealers) oo = 1 an 
een eee 12.00 to 12.50 ree ne ete a ee > 
Detroit (net tons) . 11.50 to 12.00 a mest (dealers) ie: 4 11.50 *s - 4 
Eastern Pennsylvania. .............. 12.50 to 13.00 —— ap - — 
ao ton (dealers) 8.50 to Ryd Eastern Pennsylvania .............+ 12.00 to 13.00 
ggg 00m Riis VOGT TAT 14.75 to 15 25 New York (dealers) . 8.00 to 8.35 
oo See LOW PHOSPHORUS Ae res MRMNNRRABRR, 5 2 icccec ciasetinessectsesevenne ERO OO RIELOD 
Ruffalo, billet and bloom crops 18.00 to 18.50 PIPES AND FLUES ; 
Cincinnati (dealers) .................00 16.00 to 16.50 Chicago (net) 7.75 to 8.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 19.00 to 20.00 Cincinnati gt rs) 8.50to 9.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops.... 19.50 to 20.00 St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 
Cc land, billet and bloom 

ag ellge neve at 17.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


SHOVELING STEEL 


Buffalo 


13.00 to 13.50 


“*hicag 13.00 to 13.50 Chicago (net) 12.75 to 13.25 
go eencirorinrer error 12. a... a... 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 2.50 to 13.00 Sectern Pet nsylvania 12.00 to12.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS New York (dealers) eng ce ‘ 
Chicago . 15.50 to 16.00 st. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pe nnsylv aniz 18.00 to 18.50 FORGE FLASHINGS 
Pittsburgh . 18.00 to 18.50 Boston (dealers) 7.50to 8.00 
St. Louis 4.50 to 15.00 Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 
FROGS, , SWITCHES, GUARDS Piitmrs 9.25to 9.75 
CHICAGO orreeessererssescnnecnnecsrnecencsennecs 14.500 15.00 = Cjeyeland (over 10 in.) sss. 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 13.50 to 14.00 Detroit . 10.25 to 10.75 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL Pittsburgh 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo seoseeeee 16.25 to 15.75 
Chicago ; 14.50 to 15.00 FORGE SCRAP 
Be IID iii satonancnsinbasclasebiniscicsotnes 14.00 to 14.50 3oston (dealers) 7.50 to ae 
Chicago 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron Mi ll Scrap Eastern Pennsylvania 13.00 
RAILROAD WROUGHT ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Birmingham 11.00 to 12.00 Chicago (net) 18.75 to 19.00 
Boston (dealers) re) 50 to ry 00 ct Touts 19.50 to 20 00 


Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 2 ....... 
Cincinnati, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York, No. 1 (dealers) 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No. 1 
St Louis, 


(dealers)... 


13.25 to 13.75 


14.75 to 15 25 


13.50 to 13.75 
. 13.00 to 13.50 


11.50 to 12.00 


14.50 to 15.00 


11.50 AXLE TURNINGS 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


Boston (dealers) . 8.00 to 8.50 
REGU UEr RARE: | DNEANEDD: .. -sidesinsinteietiuechiannessveinseeteaness 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 12.00 to 12.50 
EUTINININIIL” . sinescaeisces shania pnauisieaesnesenauas 12.00 to 12.50 


12.00 to 12.50 
. 15.50 to 16.00 
12.00 to 12.50 
12.50 to 13.00 St. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh es 
Lou’s 


14.00 to 14.50 
. 14.00 to 14.50 
10.00 to 10.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham 12.00 to 13.00 











Boston (shipping — PEROT! 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.15 
Cleveland . 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 21.00 to 22.00 
Pittsburgh : 21.00 to 21.60 
St. Louis 19.00 to 19.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago ‘nam eee Pe 
Eastern Pennsylvania ipentesiial 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 


St. Louis 17.50 to 18.06 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron . 14.00 to 15.00 
joston (consumers) .. 17.00 to 17.50 





Buttalo, ---- 16.00 to 16.00 
Buffalo, .. 17.00 to 17.60 
Chicago, sssssbpsiceveseepnecsse” ERED MUD nae 
Chicago, steel 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati .......... rat seeeeeee 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ; 16.50 to 17.00 
New York iron (dealers) 12.50 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, iron .0U to 16.60 
Pittsburgh, steel -00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, iron ........ -50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, steel 5.50 to 16.00 





NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham, cupola 15.00 to 16.00 
EE NEE Ses 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo Setiasioucs ies, .- 16.25 to 16.75 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery 18.50 to 19.00 


Chicago, No. 1 railroad or 


agricultural 17.50 to 18.00 


Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola_................... 15.75 to 16.25 
Detroit (met COMB)  ....cccccccssccsses 13.75 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.00 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola P . 15.50 to 16.00 
San Francisco, delivered 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 16.50 
Bt. Krcuia, PAUPOR srccccccsccessiccess 16.00 to 16.6u 


St. Louis, agricultural .. 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, machinery wee 18.00 to 18.50 
Valleys 17.50 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston ; . 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo (breakable) .............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland .. 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (nét tons) 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) .- 138.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh .... , : we. 14.60 to 15.00 
MALLEABLE 

soston railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Bu TFalo 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, agricultural 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, railroad . 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 17.00 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deai- 

ers) 16.00 
Cleveland, agricultural . 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad 16.00 
Detroit 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Lou agricultural 13.00 to 13.50 


St. Louis, railroad 13.50 to 14.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 





Birmingham 13.50 to 14.50 
Boston (dealer 11.50 to 12. 
Buffalo 17.25 to 17.75 
Chicago 15.75 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.00 to 17.5 
New York 13.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh district 17.50 to 18 
St. Louis 14.50 to 15. 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago, No. 1 17.75 to 18.25 
Chicago, cut 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 16.25 to 16.75 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 

Chicago 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 17.50 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh 18.00 to 18.50 
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Decline Continues and Prices 


Scra Find no Solid Bottom—Melters 
p Continue to Lack Interest 











N SPITE of relatively low price levels scrap has not reached 

bottom and further yielding has taken place, the general level be- 

ing appreciably lower than a week ago. Users feel no incentive 
to build reserves and dealers are not willing to accumulate yard 
stocks. Supplies are large and contract shipments are being made 
steadily. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Quotations on _ filled and ample scrap is offered deal- 
a number of grades of iron and ers to cover them. One valley melter 
steel scray have dropped off 25 to is. regulating shipments but no em- 
50 cents, due to withdrawal of a bargoes exist. Prices are a_ shade 
number of consumers from the mar-_ lower. 
ket. Heavy melting steel nominally Detroit, Feb. 21.—Practically no 
is $13 to $13.50 but important steel- change is noted in demand for iron 
works consumers now are out of the and steel scrap. New business _ is 
market. Melting steel of the Santa small and inquiries promise little im- 
Fe list last week closed ot $13.05, provement. Consumers appear un- 
gross ton, on track. Steel angie bars willing to meet current prices and 
in this offering sold at the equiva- dealers are inclined to hold stocks 
lent to $14.50, delivered, or 50 cents pather than dispose of them at a 
below recent quotations. Rolled steel 
ear wheels are off 50 cents, and 
dealers are able to pick up tonnages 
at $16. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Heavy melting 


loss. 
St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Weakness and 
apathy continue to feature iron and 





steel scrap. Consumer buying has 
fallen to the lowest level in months 
and inquiry from outside territory 
indicates demand elsewhere is no 
greater. Prices have slumped fur- 
ther, fractional cuts havine been made 
in about half the grades. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Scrap 
quotations are lower, consumers of 
heavy melting steel practically mak- 
ing their own price. No. 1 cast is 
down to $15, while heavy melting 
steel is being delivered at $12.25 
and selling on yards at $12. 


To Talk Billet Bar Code 


Washington, Feb. 21.—A_ confer- 
ence is to be held here March 19 of 
representatives of manufacturers and 
users of new billet concrete reinfore- 
ing bars to consider specifications. 
The conference is under the auspices 
of the metals utilization committee 
of the department of commerce. 


The first armor plate contract was 
made with the Bethlehem Iron Co. 
by the navy department June 1, 1887. 
The amount was 6700 tons and the 
average price $536 a ton. 








steel has dropped to $9 in one or 
two cases recently. This grade of 
scrap is decidedly spotty, ranging 


Motorcar Manufacturers Taking 


from $9 to $10. The American Tube Sheets Larger Tonnages, Below 4.15c— 
& Stamping Co. is offering $13 for Price Easiness Persists 


No. 1. steel scrap. Mixed _ borings 
and turnines have been marked down 














to $6.50, shipping point, by lead- 


New York, Feb. 21.—Featuring con- 


the market. One of the Ge 


ing dealers. R ite mas demand for full finished sheets is the feature of 


suming demand of scrap is the pur- 


chase of 20,000 tons of blast furnace a large block below 4.15¢e, 


neral Motors Corp. units placed 
Pittsburgh. Another motorcar 


borings and turnings by Bethlehem manufacturer is placing a substantial order this week. Valley 


Steel Corp. at $11, delivered. This mills are scheduled three weeks 
is the second large order of this ma- Not 


. ; ; much change is noted in the 
terial placed of late by Bethlehem. Of ad 


ahead on full finished material. 
general market. 


the latest purchase, half is for Spar- SHEET PRICES, PAGE 532 


rows Point, Md., and half for Beth- 


lehem, Pa. Trading otherwise is dull. Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—More automo- 
Dealers have reduced steel shafting tive, car building and agricultural im- 
50 cents a ton. plement business is being translated 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Buying of into additional sheet orders for mills 
iron and steel scrap the past week here and in nearby districts. The 


has been limited to small and mod- volume is not as large as in the pre- 
erate lots and prices are not mate- ceding week, but it is holding up weil 
rially changed. _ ppperircnrinn Dnggerscec 1s hag tee 
: ; a ° 11 More automobile business is being 
Buffalo, Feb. 21.—There is _ little ij : au ‘ ante - _ é hear 
; ‘ oe . hie apa ined up each week. Car builders are 
new movement of scrap in this mar- — ve Gece 
. ERAS. eae requesting sheetmakers to _ protect 
ket. Some steel works have a nom- ee 
: ‘ae meen os ae iene them on a large number of different 
inal offer of $15 for heavy melting gh yk : weer ws ; 
. . <7 at aid lots of sheets, covering 500 to 1000 
steel but this price is not being pai > “bee 
a r ‘. 5 cars at a time. Various other con- 
and the actual market price is _ 5 mane : mem ‘ : 
» one Ge ae a suming lines are busier. Sheet mill 
cents to $1 lower. Consumers of se- 4 ; “ 
oe ne aaa : operation is practically unchanged 
lected heavy melting steel are out ; eee oi A - be 
t tha wavket from last week, the average being 70 
( - arKet, — ° ~ 
- : é 7 . to 75 per cent. The American Sheet 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 21. scrap remains @& Tin Plate Co. remains on a 68 per 
practically without feature. No large cent basis, but plans expansion for the 
sales are noted, and a sale of 1000 jemainder of the month. Additional 
tons of machine shop turnings at- makers of galvanized sheets have be- 
tracted much _attention. This Was ¢ome anxious for business, and more 
made at $11.50 to a nearby mill. aye quoting 3.65¢, while one or two 
Heavy melting steel is quoted at have named 3.60e on lots of three or 
$15.50 to $16, that being the appar- f¢oyy carloads at a time. Small sales 
ent possibility in the present market. ,jcg noted at 3.75¢c by some of the 
Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Buyers continue larger makers. Black sheets. are 
to refuse to cover ahead and buy- easier at 2.85c, and even 2.80c has 
ing is slack and for immediate ship- appeared in a few directions. Sales 
ment. Some contracts are yet to be of blue annealed sheets still are noted 


at 2.15¢ to 2.25c although 2.20¢ is 
the usual figure. Full finished sheet 
sales have been made at 4.15¢, al- 
though one large block of business de- 
veloped a lower figure in a few di- 
rections, one of the General Motors 
Corp. units closing on its quarterly 
tonnage at lower than 4.15c. The 
Hudson Motor Co. will probably 
close this week. 


Boston, Feb. 21.—Sheets are quiet 
and prices are uncertain. Black sheets 
have dropped to 2.80c, Pittsburgh, and 
on galvanized sheets 3.75c has been 
shaded. 


New York, Feb. 21.—February sheet 
bookings show material improvement 
over January. In blue annealed sheets 
the 2.15¢, base, Pittsburgh, price still 
is a factor, but most business is going 
at 2.20c and some at 2.25c. Some mills 
refuse to go below 2.20c. Prices of 
black sheets also hold a little better. 
There are comparatively few cases 
where business is being taken as low 
as 2.75c, base, Pittsburgh. The usual 
prices range from 2.80c to 2.90c. 
Current business in galvanized sheets 
is going at 3.65¢ to 3.75c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, with a likelihood that 3.60c 
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might be done in exceptional cases. 
The 4.15c, base. Pittsburgh, price on 
full finished sheets is firm. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Sheet buying 
continues to show improvement, with 
even the automobile industry here 
specifying more heavily, though still 
far from normal. Prices are steadier. 
Shading of 2.00c, Pittsburgh, for blue 
annealed is infrequent. The mini- 
mum on black sheets is 2.75c,° Pitts- 
burgh, with current sales noted at 
2.75¢ to 2.85c, and occasionally 2.90c. 
Galvanized sheets continue 3.65c to 
3.75¢. 

Prices on stripsheet recently quoted 
in a number of instances have been 
withdrawn, it is understood, and 
quotations are being made on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—The sheet market 
is soft. Some sellers doubt if 2.80c, 
base, Pittsburgh, is the minimum for 
black on major inquiry. Small lots 
have been taken as low as 2.85c. Some 
producers are reported to have two to 
four weeks business on their books, 
which is the best total of the year. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—More inquiries 
for steel sheets, and a slightly heavier 
tonnage per order adds a more en- 
couraging tone to the sheet market. 
Although 2.90c, Pittsburgh, continues 
the open market for most makers of 
black sheets, and lower has been done 
on attractive business, more talk is 
heard from sellers of 3.00c as an 
expected level. Blue annealed sheets 
at 2.20c to 2.30c are becoming better 
established, although down to 2.00c 
still is possible on attractive business. 
Sellers are attempting to maintain 
3.75¢ on galvanized, despite continued 
weakness. Mill bookings have en- 
abled some makers to build up four- 
week backlogs. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Sheet mills in 
this district find specifications increas- 
ing for prompt shipment, with some 
new buying and_= “specifications for 
April delivery. It is expected that 
the February increase will be 25 per 
cent over January. One of the mills 
is declining some tonnage at present 
prices. Shipments have picked up and 
deliveries are deferred ten days to 
four weeks, according to tonnages and 
sizes. The leading independent has 23 
mills out of its 28 in operation, and 
has completed installation of its new 
sheet bar mill. Quotations are 2.90c 
to 3.00c, Gary and Indiana Harbor, 
for No. 24 black; 3.80c to 3.90e for 
galvanized, and 2.30c to 2.40c, Gary 
and Indiana Harbor, for No. 10 blue 
annealed. 

St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Sheet demand 
shows further slight betterment. Spec- 
ifications are coming in slowly, and 
few orders are confined to small lots 
for prompt shipment. Most improve- 
ment has appeared in galvanized ma- 
terial, with demand chiefly from the 
South. Automobile manufacturers 
show more interest. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—Demands 
of automotive interests for  full- 
finished sheets have filled up valley 
mills for two to three weeks. Makers 
of black sheets feel encouraged also 
since they expect a corresponding in- 


flow of orders for common sheets 
within the next ten days or two 
weeks. Sheetmakers here express con- 


fidence March business will be more 
nearly normal than at any time in 
the past six months. Quotations con- 
tinue irregular. The low competitive 
prices of two weeks ago are not so 
apparent. While the bulk of the 


black sheet tonnage is going at 2.85c’ 


to 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 2.75c has been 
done in competition with Ohio valley 
mills. Full-finished mills here hold 
to 4.15c. Galvanized sheets are 3.75c, 
but with some indications of 3.70c 
having been named, if not 3.65c. Blue 
annealed ranges from 2.15¢c to 2.25c. 
Tin mill black has grown irregular 
with the shading of extras that bring 
the base quotations down below 3.00c 
in some instances. 

Chicago & North Western has or- 
dered 4670 car doors for 500 automo- 
bile and 1335 box cars from the 
Youngstown Steel Door Co., subsidiary 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
the order calling for 875 tons of steel 
sheets. 

Normal capacity of galvanizing 
pots of sheet steel producers in this 
country amounts to 1,635,000 tons an- 
nually. 
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Tin Plate 








Full Operations Assured to July 1~— 
Shipments Are Large 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 532 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Manufacturers 
of tin plate are maintaining high 
rates of operation. They plan prac- 
tically full schedules until July 1, 
Can makers want no_ intereference 
with deliveries in case a coal strike 
develops, and hence have been accept- 
ing large shipments of tin plate. If 
the recent record-breaking snowfall in 
the Pittsburgh-Wheeling area is fol- 
lowed by thaws, flood stage on the 
Ohio river probably will result, caus- 
ing some interference with Martins 
Ferry, O., and other mills on account 
of high water. No particularly large 
tonnage has been placed recently for 
export. The openly quoted market 
on domestic business still is $5.50. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. con- 
tinues to operate 98 per cent. 








Z 


Line Pipe Activity Includes 
Large Pending Business—Chi- 


: Pipe 


cago Buys 11,000 Tons Pipe 














IGHTENING pipe mill deliveries are noted in mills booking 


tonnage for April and May shipment. 
line pipe projects are being 
Chicago took 11,000 tons of cast iron 


75 to 80 per cent of capacity. 
pipe, featuring that market. 


asadena., 


Several 100,000-ton 


negotiated. Operations average 


Calif., placed 2000 tons 


with a Belgian maker’s representative. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 532 AND 568 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—April and May 
datings on the larger sizes of lapweld- 
ed pipe indicate the gradually tight- 
ening situation of the pipe mills 
manufacturing such sizes as 20 and 
22-inch. Because it cannot obtain more 
satisfactory shipping dates, the Texas 
Corp. delays placing its 255 miles of 
22-inch and 150 miles of 20-inch, 
both lots approximating in excess of 
100,000 tons. It is understood that 
companies figuring on the Amarillo 
gas line to Denver involving in ex- 
cess of 100,000 tons have made tenta- 
tive reservations to take care of this 
tonnage, and the orders shortly will 
be placed. Pipe for the gas line be- 
ing laid in Texas by the Hope Engi- 
neering & Supply Co. for the Rio 
Grande Valley Gas Co., 146 miles of 
12-inch and 25 miles of 8-inch, was 
awarded the leading interest last No- 
vember and has since been shipped. 
Miscellaneous pipe business shows con- 
siderable improvement, particularly on 
the lapwelded sizes. Buttweld pipe de- 
mand is expanding. Pipe mill opera- 
tions average 75 to 80 per cent. 

New York, Feb. 21.—One of the 
large oil companies, with headquarters 
in New York, during the past week 
has placed an order for more than 
1600 tons of line pipe. The order 
calls for 21 miles of 8-inch. It is ex- 


pected that Texas Co. shortly will 
be in the market for a large tonnage 
of pipe for a gas line. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. is low bidder on 3500 
tons for Morristown, N. J. No defi- 
nite action is reported on 2000 tons 
for Orchard Park, N. Y., although 
United States Cast Iron & Pipe Co. 
is low bidder here also. Prices con- 
tinue firmer. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Demand for pipe 
has improved perceptibly within the 
past two weeks. Lapwelded demand 
is especially improved. Some _ mills 
are well provided with future book- 
ings. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Attractive ton- 
nages of cast iron pipe are moving 
on the basis of $35.50, base, Birming- 
ham. The 11,000 tons of 24 to 48- 
inch pipe for Chicago, awarded to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., was at a price of $44.45, 
delivered Chicago, which included also 
a handling charge besides the freight 
charge of $8.20 from Birmingham. 
A large amount of small-tonnage or- 
dering is being done. Public utilities 
are coming into the market more gen- 
erally. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Let- 
tings recently received for cast iron 
pressure pipe will warrant steady op- 
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eration of shops in this district 
through the first half, in some in- 
stances day and night shifts being 
necessary. Quotations are somewhat 
firmer, with $36 to $37 on 6-inch and 
over sizes being named. 
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Specifications Better and Mills 
Find Deliveries Being Pushed 
Back—Price Is Firmer 

















CONTRACTS PLACED 








11,000 tons, 24, 36, 42 and 48-inch pipe for 
Chicago, to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. 

2000 tons, 4 to 6-inch class B and C, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to Grinnell Co. for Belgian 
pipe. 

1700 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe, for Specialville, 
Ill., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

900 tons, 6 to 20-inch DeLavaud, Sacramento, 
Calif., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

500 tons, cast pipe, Hewlett, Long Island, 
N. Y., through J. G. White Engineering 
Corp., New York, to Warren Foundry & 
Machine Co. 

143 tons, 8-inch class B and C, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
109 tons, 4-inch class B, Santa Cruz, Calif., 

to Grinnell Co. for Belgian pipe. 


Seattle, to 





CONTRACTS PENDING 























New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


5280 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B Los Angeles; 
Spec. 803-A; bids in March 1. 

8500 tons, cast pipe, Morristown, N. . 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., low bidder. 

2000 tons, 6 and &-inch cast pipe, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. reported low bidder. 

1500 tons, 54-inch pipe for Boston metropoli- 
tan district; bids asked on different types. 

1302 tons, 24-inch class D, Seattle; bids 
opened. 

1000 tons, 4 to 16-inch pipe, for Barberton, O.; 
bids opened Feb. 21. 

1000 tons, Worcester, Mass.; bid as follows: 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., $50.10 for 30-inch, $51.10 for 6 and 8&- 
inch and $55.10 for 4-inch; Warren Foundry 
& Machine Co., $50.70 for 30-inch; $55.20 for 
6, 8 and 12-inch, and $54.90 for 4-inch; Don- 
Wood & Co., $49.90 for 36-inch, $50.90 for 
6. 8 and 12-inch, and 54.90 for 4-inch; Don- 
aldson Pipe & Foundry Co., $50.50 fer 30- 
inch; $50.50 for 12-inch, $52 for 6 and 8&- 
inch and $56 for 4-inch. 

560 tons, improvement to Lemon Grove boule- 
vard, San Diego, Calif.; E. C. Green low 
bidder on general contract. 

500 tons, cast pipe for the borough of Brook- 
lyn, New York; United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., low bidder; to be 
bought by contractor. 


3887 tons, 6 and &-inch class C and D, 
Seattle; bids opened. 
28 tons, improvement Dolphin Place, San 


» 

Diego, Calif.; L. B. Butterfield awarded gen- 

eral contract. 

154 tons, 5 and 6-inch, Inglewood, Calif. 
bids in. 

140 tons, town hall, Lexington, Mass., to New 
England Structural Co. 

125 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe, for Piqua, O.; bids 
in. 

115 tons, improvement to Churchward street, 

San Diego, Calif.; bids in. 


Foreign Trade Increases 


Washington, Feb. 21.—American 
foreign trade increased 1,174,000 long 
tons in the year ended June 30, 1926, 
When measured on a_ quantitative 
basis, states the shipping board. To- 
tal cargoes of water-borne foreign 
commerce in the year amounted to 
94,183,000 tons. Imports were 43,- 
589,000 tons, or 2,553,000 over the 
preceding year. Exports dropped _ 1,- 


379,000 tons, to 50,593,000 tons, large- 


ly beeause of the poor wheat year. 


ILLS in East and West are receiving specifications at a rate 
that has filled them several weeks ahead on popular sec- 
tions and deliveries are being delayed on these sizes. Prices 
appear firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and 2.00c, Chicago, without shad- 


ing, though small-lot buyers pay higher in many cases. 


ing bar demand is light. 


Reinfore- 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 532 


Chicago, Feb. 21.— Finished steel 
activity is maintaining its steady 
upward climb in the Chicago district. 
Gains are reported in orders passed 
to mills for bars, shapes and plates 
for the sixth consecutive week, and 
present specifications are reported to 
be equivalent to the average monthly 
rate of 1926. Sales likewise are main- 
taining the steady gain begun early in 
January. Schedules of soft bar mills 
are the heaviest in months, but re- 
inforecing bar demand continues light, 
reflecting the off season in reinforcing 
structural work. Forging shops and 
implement makers are among the lead- 
ing sources of soft steel bar demand. 
Shipments of finished steel from mills 
are estimated to have increased 5 per 
cent during the week. Deliveries ac- 
cordingly are pushed back slightly, 
to about two to four weeks. A large 
number of individual buyers of soft 
steel bars are required to pay 2.10c, 
but larger tonnages are going more 
generally at 2.00c, Chicago. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Sales of steel 
bars in this territory are better for 
all mills than for January. The im- 
provement in the tonnage offered is 
about 20 per cent. The price contin- 
ues 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, and noth- 
ing less is reported except to car- 
building and_ shipbuilding interests, 
who enjoy their usual differentials to 
serve as a margin on which to oper- 
ate. Current small business in a good 
many cases continues to bring 2.00c, 
base, Pittsburgh. Mills continue to 
follow the policy of requesting job- 
bers to specify nothing under three 
tons at a time. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—The new 2.165c 
price on bars has not stimulated 
buying. Large users are now trying 
to get concessions but without suc- 
cess, according to sellers. Buying is 
of small character, generally, and 
schedules are not much advanced from 
actual production. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—For the past 
three weeks specifications on merchant 
steel bars have shown steady improve- 
ment. Mills making the more popu- 
lar sizes, such as %-inch, %-inch and 
l-inch, are filled for three or four 
weeks, and deliveries are being ad- 
vanced. Larger sizes are not so active. 
Bar mill operations average about 75 
per cent. Jobbers are ordering at a 
better rate, and various manufacturers 
are specifying heavier tonnages. Cold 
bar finishers are more active in speci- 
fying and are taking attractive ton- 
nages for the automotive industry. 


Buyers are unable to uncover a better 
price than 1.90¢c from the five or six 
leading producers here and in the Ma- 
honing valley. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Sales of soft 
steel bars in the aggregate continue 
to improve, but the rate is_ slow, 
reflecting the moderate gains in the 
automotive industry. The improve- 
ment in the industry has been less 
marked the past week than in the 
several weeks preceding. Users’ in- 
ventories never have been lighter and 
most orders are for rush shipment. 
The market ranges from 1.90c, Cleve- 
land, for delivery by local mills to 
2.09¢c, delivered Cleveland, by outside 
makers. A _ stronger heavy finished 
market is believed by some to be in 
the making. 





Iron Ore 








Stocks on Hand Above Last Year’s— 
Price Not Yet Determined 


Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Several fur- 
nace interests whose long-term con- 
tracts for Lake Superior iron ore ex- 
pired with 1926 still are negotiating 
for renewals. Single season business 
on which a price might be developed 
has not appeared. While United 
States Steel Corp. units are taking 
ore a little faster than last year at 
this time, independent furnaces are 
not receiving as much, though the 
corporation’s activity is bringing the 
average above last year. The amount 
of ore available at lower lake docks 
and furnaces Feb. 1 was 33,971,030 
tons, or 1,936,411 tons more than on 
the same day last year. At the rate 
of consumption in December and 
January there will be available on 
May 1 approximately 21,471,000 tons, 
more than 1,000,000 tons above what 
has been considered the normal re- 
quirement. The Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association has issued the fol- 
lowing report of consumption and 
balances: 

Tons 

Ore consumed in December .. 4,562,020 
Ore consumed in January ‘ 4,523.863 
Deerense in JANUARY  .ccccccccecccsceccescccecsee 38,157 
Ore consumed in January 1926 ...... 5.042.792 
Ore on hand at furnaces Feb. 1, 1927 27.278.906 
Ore on Lake Erie docks Feb. 1, 1927 6,692,124 
Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 

docks. Feb, 1, 19BT  scssiossssusimsie 33,971,030 
Total Feb. 1, IEG .)..ccocanskesmcas 32,034,619 


Chicago Foundry Co., 2021 North 
Major avenue, Chicago, has changed 
its capital from $75,000 to 510 shares 
no par value. 
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| Structural Shapes 


terial Prices 


Inquiries and Awards Continue Above 1926 
Level—Spotty Market Prevails—Plain Ma- 


Steady 





award of 


EATURED by 


in the structural steel 


quiries, and sellers expect spring awards to con- 
New 
6000 tons for a New York bank addition and 4000 


tinue in excess of last year. 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Specifications 
from fabricating shops for plain ma- 
terial are reported by mills to be the 
best in weeks. In the face of this 
activity smaller shops are in need 
of more bookings. Projects for heavy 
structural building work are more 
numerous than smaller-tonnage jobs. 
A large portion of aggregate speci- 
fications are from car builders. Con- 
trary to general habits of steel buy- 
ers, structural users are showing 2 
slight tendency to accumulate stocks. 
The range of 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago, 
represents the structural market. 


Boston, Feb. 21.—Large structural 
contracts are absent but greater ac- 
tivity in small work has developed. 


Plain shapes hold at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Structural] 
shape rollings are somewhat smaller, 
and it is estimated that eastern mills 
now are operating about 60 per cent 
of capacity. Prices are unchanged. 
It is understood that Carnegie Steel 
Co. now is guoting flat prices on the 
new beam sections which it is rolling. 
The company is reported as not hav- 
ing quoted on the basis of standard 
shapes plus extras. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—-Contracts for 
fabrication and erection of structural 
shape material have again developed 


some low competitive bids. Plain 
material still is quoted at 1.99c to 
2.00c, with some small orders placed 
recently at the 1.90c figure. Local 


have been scarce. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Threatened 
strikes expected on March 1 are 
dampening activity in a dull struc- 
tural steel! market locally. Two large 
fabricators represented in this dis- 


awards 


trict claim not to have received an 
inquiry nor made a bid in more than 
two weeks. Awards are small and 


few to the local fabricators. Activity 
in the territory is better than in the 
city. Plain material continues quota- 
ble 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 








CONTRACTS PLACED | 
{ J 








7000 tons, church, Twenty-second street and 
Riverside drive, New York, awarded through 
Marc Ejidlitz & Son, to Taylor-Fichter Steel 
Construction Co. 

1800 tons, theater on Broadway, Los 
to Baker Iron Works. 

1600 tons, building for 
Philadelphia, contract 
fabricator. 


540 


Angeles, 


Trust Co., 
unnamed 


Providence 
placed with 


7000 
church in New York, lettings of the past week 
market, 
a rate higher than in the first two months of 1926. 
Large tonnage projects are numerous among in- 


tons for a tons for a 


fications to 


continued at tinue heavy. 


cumulate 


work includes steady at 1.90c 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 532 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
PAWRPES ERIS WEEK ...cccccsccsecsscsscosss 21,840 
Awards last week........................ 38,311 
Awards two weeks ago................ 46,865 


Awards this week in 1926........ 33,771 
Average weekly awards, Jan..... 35,580 

















Average weekly awards, 1927.... 39,563 

Total awards to date, 1926........ 186,803 

Total awards to date, 1927......298,783 

1500 ~—sittons, bascule-bridge par Arlingto 
Memorial bridge over Potom: river, Wasl 
ington, to Strauss Bascule Bridge Co 

1435 tons, if for rus ( f New 
Jersey N. J., and building for 
Wil 274 Mad " e, N 
York, to Shoemaker Bridge Co 

1000 tons, loft West Fortieth street, New Y 
to icator. 

ROO worl Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad, to American Bridge ( 

750 tor Hartf County buildings, Hartford, 
Conr an nnamed f at 

710 tor anne Oo Mor eo! N 
Orleans to Luker Steel Co 

600 tons, bank building, Beaumont, Tex 
Petroleum Iron Works Co 

550 tons, several bridges for Rock Island 
road, to McClintic-Marshall Co 

500 tons, Greenbach apartment Edd reet 
San Francisco, to Herrick Iron Wor 

175 tons, building for Beacon Journa Pu 
lishing Co Akron, O » Berger Ir ( 
Akron 

100 tons, power plant, for Sherman Power Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt., t« IY fabricator 

300 tons, mill building for ific Portland 
Cement Co Redwood City, Calif to Pacifi 
Rolling Mill Co. 

300 tons, addition to Ohio hotel, Youngstown 
O., awarded Penn Bridge Co. and not Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. as reported last week 

250 ~=«+tons, New York state building, New 
York, to American Bridge Co 

250 tons, Shortridge hotel, Indianapoli Ir 
diana Bridge Co. 

225 tons, addition to Whitcomb hotel, Sar 
Francisco, to Central Iron Works. 

200 tons, theater, Eighth and Broadway, Los 
Angeles, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co. 


200 tons, miscellaneous work including 100 tons 
for a bridge at Ashland, Va., to Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co 

200 tons, highway bridge 
New York, to Virginia 

200 tons, municipal bridge 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

155 tons, hotel, Napa, Calif., to 
Iron Works. 

150 tons, Hyde Ferry terminals, San 
Francisco, to Pacific Coast Engineering Co 

150 tons, plant for Southwestern Engineering 


John’s river, 
Bridge & Iron Co. 
Philadelphia, to 


over st 


Independent 


Street 


Co., Los Angeles, to Union Iron Works. 
140 tons, Women’s physical education building, 
University of Washington, Seattle, to East 
Waterway Iron Works. 
100 tons, Cheasty building, Seattle, to Hofius 


Steel & Equipment Co. 


100 tons, addition Merritt hospital, Oakland, 


24-story 
Chicago 








duilding in 
mills 


Chicago. 
carbuilders 


Speci- 


from con- 


Confidence in demand for the next few months is 
evidenced in the tendency of some buyers to ac- 
stocks. 


Prices on 


and 2.00c to 2.10e, Chicago. 


plain material are 
to 2.00c, Pittsburgh equivalents, 
Calif., to Western Iron Works. 


100 tons, 
Quincy 


bridgework, Chicago, 


Burlington & 
railroad, to Omaha 


Steel Works. 
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New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


6000 tons, building 

















t addition for National City 
bank, New York: preliminary plans com- 
re general contract awarded George A 
Fuller Co . Flat Iron building, New York. 

1000 tons, 24-story building at 333 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago: plans being pre- 
pared 

2300 tons, California Athletie club, Los An- 
geles; bids being received 

2300 tons, n lcipal destructor plant. New 
Yo the ( ente Contracting Co low on 
the general contract under one of two plans 
nd the N ill Co truc I Cr low I th 
other 
100 t bridgework for ire, Lach 
wanna & Western railro: asked 

2900 tons, buildings for Ete St. Loui 
general contract awarded Jons H Bright 
( racting & Build Co 

1500 t terming rehouse for Per |- 
vania railroad, P lelphia; bids asked 

1400 tons, office bui Waite Phillips, Tulsa 
Okla.; bids asked 

1400 ton Bi exchange Sa Francisco 
Pacific Roll ll Ce low bidder 

1900 tons, Illin te highway bridges: bids 
for some to | re ed next month 

S00 IS, electrification work on Wilmincetor 
Del. division of Pennsylvania railroad Mt. 
Vernon sridge Co. low bidder 
0 ns Plaza office building, Sixth and 
Grant treets,. Pittsburgh bids being taker 
by Fred T. Le Cr f New York 

750 tor warehouse, 153 East Eighty-seventh 
street, New Yor} Richard Deeve & Sons 
engineers 

700 tons, Jewish temple, 100th street and West 
End avenue, New York: bids asked. 

650 tons, garage building in Chicago; bids be- 
ing received. 

600 tons, bridges for Southern railway bid 
asked. 

600 tons, federal reserve bank, Richmond. Va. 
bids asked 

600 tons, apartment East Fifty-second street 
New York; bids asked. 

582 tons, Hoquiam bridge, Hoquiam. Wash. ; 
bids postponed until March & 

500 tons, building for Vermont Marble Co 
Vermont: bids asked. 

300 tons, bridge work for the Seaboard Air 
Line railroad bids asked 


300 tons, highway bridge, 
bids asked. 
300 tons, F. W 

Haven, asked 
300 tons, approximate, convent and 
Brentwood, Long Island, N. § 
Reilly, architect. 
300 tons, Jackson 
received. 
Pacific Equipment Co., San Francisco: 
Elmhurst Telephone 
land, Calif.; bids opened. 


Newburyport, Mass. : 


Woolworth Co 
Conn.; bids 


store New 


chapel 
Robert J 


hotel, Oakland, Calif.; bids 


placed 
building, Oak- 


tons, 


250 tons, Seville school, toss township, Pa 
bids being taken by Press C. Dowler, Pitts- 


burgh, architect. 
120 tons, plant for Illinois 
Los Angeles; bids in 


Pacific Glass Co., 
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100 tons, addition to Cheswick school; bids be- 
ing taken by Paul Irwin, Pittsburgh, architect. 

Tonnage unstated, approach to Liberty bridge, 
Pittsburgh; Booth & Flinn Ltd. awarded 
construction contract on $366,298 bid. 


Automobile Production 
Turns Upward 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Automobile 
production in January totaled 203,073 
passenger cars and 39,057 trucks, com- 
pared with 143,413 and 30,161 in De- 
cember, according to reports of build- 
ers to the department of commerce. 
American production in January to- 
taled 196,973 passenger cars and 37,- 
157 trucks. The data in the following 
table are based on figures received 
from 161 manufacturers in the United 
States for recent months, 54 mak- 
ing passenger cars and 125 making 
trucks, 18 making both. Data for 
earlier months include 91 additional 
manufacturers now out of business. 


Passenger Cars 
Totals for United States and Canada 





1924 1925 1926 1927 

Jan. 293,822 213,851 284,703 **203,073 
Feb. 843,444 253,955 334,524 
March 357,006 334,214 399,105 
April 346,355 393 ,262 401,836 
May 286,266 384,548 394,569 
June 225,034 366,510 358,388 
July 244,503 360,124 *329,959 
Aug. 255,193 223,517 *393,064 
Sept. 263,468 274,227 363,547 
Oct 260,845 108,017 300,160 
Nov 204.316 337,435 226,278 
Dec. 182,028 286,141 143,413 
Totals 3,262,764 3,835,801 *3,929,546 

Trucks 
Totals for United States and Canada 
1924 1925 1926 1927 

Jar 28 202 33,517 *#*39 057 
Feb 34,481 41,784 
March 15,179 19,386 
April 17,983 54,135 
May 45,718 51,568 
u 38,150 17,265 
11,870 41,873 
7,849 17,836 
sept 60,482 51,257 
Oct 16,013 "46,985 
Nov 10,048 *39,430 
Dec. 34,487 30,161 
Total 375.426 500,461 *535.197 


*Revised 
Canada, estimated 


Plate Bookings Gain 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Bookings of 
fabricated steel plates in January to- 
taled 33,915 tons, or 45 per cent of 
capacity, as reported to the depart- 
ment of commerce by 45 fabricators. 
This compares with 26,992 tons in 
December. 


Asks Ore Test Funds 


Washington, Feb. 21.—The depart- 
ment of commerce is asking congress 
for an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
bureau of mines, for investigating 
processes for the treatment of domes- 
tic manganese ore. No action has 
yet been taken on the request by 
either house of congress. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., have added 140 men to 
the working foree at their branch 
factory at New Hartford, Conn. 
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Inquiries Showing Improve- 
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NQUIRIES are more numerous and involve a larger aggregate 
tonnage than in recent weeks, but awards continue to lag. 
New work of the week was featured by inquiry for 2800 tons 


by Houston, Tex., through its port commission. 


Prices generally 


are steady with the recent weakness no more pronounced than 


previously. 
REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—-Reinforcing bar 
awards are light, but the extensive 
road-building plans in this territory 
shortly will call for heavier tonnages. 
Most of the bars have been placed 
for the 140 miles of state road work 
recently let. Bids for hard roads 
aggregating 108 miles will be received 
by the IllInois department of highways 
March 16. This will be the second 
letting under the $100,000,000 bond 
issue. A total of 215 miles of pave- 
ment, 40 miles of grading, and 50 
bridges will be under contract soon, 
including some carry-over from 1926. 

Buffalo, Feb. 21.—Some _ improve- 
mnet has been noted in demand 
for reinforcing bars, particularly for 
small lots, wanted for quick shipment. 
Less than 1000 tons of large in- 
juiry is outstanding but several pro- 
jects are advancing toward a _ stage 
which will require material. Makers 
have made no change in prices, quot- 
ing 2.265¢c on lots for direct ship- 
ment. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Lettings in 
connection with concrete bars have 
been searce for two weeks. Last week 
was the quietest of the year. In- 
quiries are keeping up well, and 
prospects are bright for a = good 
March. The Mount Washington road- 
way is being re-advertised and will 
require 240 tons. While one or two 
road jobs have been let, 12 or 14 are 
to come up March 4, involving one to 
seven miles each. The mill price still 
is unchanged at 2.00c. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bar awards were featured by 
the closing of 600 tons to Bourne- 
Fuller Co. for a Kroger warehouse. 
Small tonnage inquiries continue nu- 
merous. Awards mostly are for 1 
to 25 tons each. New billet bars con- 
tinue steady at 1.90c to 2.19¢, Cleve- 
land, with outside sellers holding at 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week ................. 1,813 
A WETS TAME  WOGE ooo cicccscccsseesccccscnee 5,997 
Awards two weeks ago................ 6,519 
Awards this week in 1926............ 3,218 
Average weekly awards, Jan..... 3,762 


Average weekly awards, 1927.... 4,161 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 33,803 
Total awards to date, 1927......30,943 
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the top price in competition with local 
makers. Rail steel bars remain un- 
tested at 1.75¢ to 1.80c, mill. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





600 tons, building for Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cleveland, through H. Ferguson 
Co., engineer, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

500 tons, telephone building at Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Concrete Steel Co., through White Con- 
struction Co. 

200 tons, eight miles of Pennsylvania state 
road work, to Kalman Steel Co. 

153 tons, two bridges over San Juan creek, 
Santa Ana, Calif., to unnamed interest. 
110 tons, annex to Monteleone hotel, New 

Orleans, to Lukens Steel Co. 

100 tons, Certainteed Products Co. building, 

York, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


2500 tons, wharves and sheds, port commission, 
Houston, Tex. 

750 tons, Pennsylvania state road work; 12 to 
14 jobs to come up for letting March 4. 
710 tons, Erie railroad warehouse, Youngstown, 

O.; no action take yet. 

500 tons, estimate fot building for Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa.; Janssen 
& Cocken, architects; bids close March 1. 

378 tons, La Porte road, Houston, Tex.; bids 
in Feb. 28. 

300 tons, grain elevator, port commission, 
Houston, Tex. 

240 tons, Mount Washington roadway over 
Sycamore street and Castle Shannon incline, 
Pittsburgh; being re-advertised, bids due 
March 1. 

200 tons, tunnel approach, Jersey City, N. J.; 
general contract to Arundel Corp. and sublet 
to P. J. Carlin Construction Co., New York. 

200 tons, J. A. Winchell school, Fresno, Calif. ; 
bids received. 

125 tons, Hoquiam river bridge, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; bids postponed until March &. 

125 tons, garage for Schenley apartments, 
Pittsburgh; bids close Feb. 26. 

100 tons, Liberty bridge approach, Pittsburgh ; 
general contract awarded Booth & Flinn, 
Ltd., Pittsburgh. 

Tonnage unstated. stadium for University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; plans out. 
Tonnage unstated, Presbyterian hospital in con- 
nection with Medical center, Pittsburgh; 

bids being asked. 

Tonnage unstated, Bell telephone exchange 
building, Youngstown, O.; bids being taken. 


Drawback Is Sanctioned 


Washington, Feb. 21.—The treasury 
department has announced the allow- 
ance of drawback on farm implements 
manufactured by B. F. Avery & Sons, 
of Louisville, Ky., with the use of 
imported steel bars and bands. 


N. Y., has increased its capital from 
$110,000 to $180,000. 
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Rails, Cars 





Rail 
20,000 Tons—Numerous Equip- 
ment Orders Closed 


Awards of Week Exceed 





Duluth, Missabe & Northern, six switch en- 
gines; pending. 


Southern Pacific, 10 locomotives; bids asked. 





Refractories 











i— 

ONTRACTS placed for standard steel rails during the past Market Is Weaker—Miscellaneous Or- 

week involved inore than 20,000 tons, of which Boston & ders Regarded as Fair 

lal . , A5 *. ‘ iCé . onal Fas mNninesc 27a = . . ¢ ° 
Maine took 14,500 tons. Chicago track fa tenings placed to Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Repairs, oc- 
taled 7000 to 8000 tons. Miscellaneous equipment activity con- casional relinings, together with reg- 
tinues, with inquiry by Soutnern Pacific for 1200 freight and 75 ular miscellaneous orders make up a 
other cars, and award by Canadian National as features. fairly active market for refractories. 
More pressure is being brought to 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 532 bear for lower prices and the market 
“ge , ' is weaker than in January. The brick 

*hies ‘eo q | hicag’o mills Steel Car Corp., 200 refrigerator cars to . se aha 

Chicago, Feb. 21. Bf for the new blast furnace at Ashland, 


booked 4000 to 5000 tons of standard 
steel rails in miscellaneous lots. While 
the Illinois Central has deferred its 
purchase of attractive tonnages of 
rails, this carrier apparently 1s 
spreading both its rail and car re- 
quirements over a substantial portion 
of the year, and the aggregate is 
expected to measure favorably with 
other recent years. Several middle 
western roads with terminals in Chi- 
cago placed 7000 to 8000 tons of fas- 
tenings during the week. 

While car buying has fallen short 
of expectations, specifications to the 


mills from some car building shops 
are growing. Car builders’ report 


they are well booked for good activity 
into May. 
Boston, Feb. 21.—Bangor & Aroos- 


took railroad placed a contract for 
3000 tons of rails for 1927 require- 
ments. Eastern Massachusetts Street 
railway is inquiring for 40,000 tie 
plates. Boston & Maine railroad has 


just awarded a contract to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. for 14,500 tons of 
rails. Buying of miscellaneous ma- 
terial continues moderate. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—A steady or- 
dering rate is maintained by various 
coal consumers of light rails, frogs 
and switches. No increase has come 
because of the prospective coal strike 
but in March some additional buying 
is expected to accrue on this account. 
Orders are more numerous but small. 
Specifications against standard \rail 
contracts are heavy. 

Track accessory demand is confined 
mostly to small lots, but the aggre- 
gate is sufficiently heavy to keep 
plants operating at least on a 5-day 
week basis. Prices are unchanged, be- 
ing subjected to some shading on 
large tonnage orders. 


Nickel Plate railroad’s order for 


1340 tons of tie plates was divided 
among five manufacturers, but the 
2.35¢e figure is understood to have 


applied in each case. 

Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Reading railroads are expected to 
close locomotive orders within the 
next two months. 








CAR ORDERS PLACED 














A. Guthrie & Co., six dump cars, to Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 20 chair cars, 
five combination baggage and mail and two 
baggage and smoker cars, to the Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Canadian National, i700 freight cars, of which 
500 automobile box were awarded National 
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Eastern Car Co., and 1000 box to Canadian 
, Foundry Co.; also 10 
National Steei Car Corp. 
thesapeake & Ohio, 500 hopper ear 
Illinois Car & Equipment Co. 
Yhicago & North Western, 500 hopper cars, to 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

thicago, Burlington & Quincy, 300 ballast cars, 
to the Rodger Ballast Car Co.; in addition, 
the Burlington will build six passenger cars 
in its own shops, for which equipment it is 
now inquiring for underframes and has pur- 
chased 36 suburban car underframes from 


the Bettendorf Corp. 


coaches to 


bodies, to 


lan lan’ 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 200 refrigerator 
car underframes, to Ryan Car Co 

Cities Service Tank Line Co., 50 tank cars, to 
reneral American Tank Car Co. 

Ebensburg Coal Co., 600 mine cars, to the 


BetHlehem Steel Co. 

Missouri Pacific, 100 
Ballast Car Co 

Southern railway, four steel 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., 1000 mine cars, 450 
going to the American Car & Foundry Co., 
150 to the Watt Car & Wheel Co. and 100 
to the Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 

Western Pacific, 100 ballast cars, to 
Ballast Car Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE 


jZarber Asphalt Co.. one switch engine, to Bald. 
win Locomotive Works. 
‘anadian National railways, 64 locomotives, 40 
for use on Canadian lines to be built by 
Montreal Locomotive Works Ltd. and Can- 
adian Locomotive Co., and 24 for service in 
United States, to American Locomotive Co 
and Lima Locomotive Works Ine., instead 
of distribution as announced last week; also 
15 snow plows awarded Eastern Ca~ Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, repairs to 18 mallet-type 
locomotives, to Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. 

Denver, Rio Grande & Western, 10 
tives to American Locomotive Co. 
Inland Steel Co., one switch engine, t« 

win Locomotive Works. 
International Lumber Co., Minneapolis, one 
switch engine to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


ballast cars, to Rodger 


inderframes, to 


Rodger 


ORDERS PLACED 


} 
locomo- 


Bald- 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 




















New Inquiry and Developments on 


Projects Previously Reported 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 50 dump cars 
and 150 caboose cars; bids asked. 

Canadian National railways, 1000 box cars for 
use in Canada; in addition to 1000 recently 
awarded Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 500 70-ton hopper gondola 
bodies; bids asked. 

Chicago & North Western, 25 
asked. 

Duluth & Iron Range, unstated n 
ears; contemplated 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 250 ore cars; in- 
quiry out. 

Great Northern, 50 flat cars; 


caboose cars ; bids 


imber of ore 





Southern Pacific, 1000 gondol:z tank 
cars, 35 passenger cars five 
baggage and mail and five baggage and 
horse cars, bids asked; 200 tank cars pre- 
viously noted as contemplated. 

Union Railway. repairs to 500 to 1000 hopper 
cars; bids asked 

LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
De Queen & Eastern, one locomotive bids 


asked. 


Ky., for the American Rolling Mill 
Co. has not been bought. The last 
large order for new construction 
noted here covered silica and fire clay 
brick for three new open-hearths of a 


large Michigan automobile interest, 
shared in by the General  Refrac- 


tories Co. and the Ashland Fire Clay 
Brick Co. A new lining for a Mahon- 
ing valley merchant blast furnace was 
ordered from the  Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., and several inquiries 
now are out for stock linings for 
blast furnaces to be used subsequent 
to April 1. Miscellaneous day-to-day 
buying usually comprises lots of 50,- 


000 to 100,000 brick at a time, but 
specifications from various United 
States Steel Corp. units enable its 
main sources of supply to maintain 


around 85 per cent. 
75 per cent. 


kiln operations 
Others average 65 to 








| Cold Finished Steel 


Better Demand Being Encountered 
and Deliveries Are Slower 











COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 532 
>? . 

setter demand 
finishers, 


participat- 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21. 
is encountered by cold bar 
practically all consumers 


ing in the general improvement now 
taking tangible form. Individual ton- 
nages are growing and automotive 


orders show marked expansion. Some 
of the tightening deliveries in the 
hot bars are reflected in the deliv- 
ery dates named by cold bar finishers. 
These in some cases are three or four 
weeks deferred, and spot deliveries 
have practically disappeared. Opera- 
tions vary between 60 and 70 per 
cent, and the open market figure 
is unchanged at 2.40c. The fact that 
some buyers have waited too long in 
placing their orders is demonstrated 
almost every day and one buyer had 
to order in a ecarload shipped by 
express this week. 


Visits Steel Centers 


Washington, Feb. 21 Luther Beck- 
er, chief of the iron and steel division, 
department of commerce, has left here 
for a two-week swing during the 
course of which he will visit Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and other large iron 
and steel centers. This is the first 
long trip Mr. Becker has taken since 
his return from Europe in January. 
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Wire 





Buying Seems Later Than Usual 
and Mills Are Not Busy Though 
Orders Are Gaining 





J 





OST wire buying is in small lots but aggregate keeps mills 


operating at steady rate. 
larger tonnages to prepare for spring trade. 


taking somewhat 
Readjustment 


Jobbers are 


of prices has had a good effect though the decrease was not ap- 


plied as widely as contract holders desired. 


Prices at the new 


level appear satisfactory to all buyers. 
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Chicago, Feb. 21.—Buying of wire 
and wire products, because of the 
extreme small-lot trend, appears to 
be somewhat hesitant, but sales re- 
ports show that the aggregate is 
higher than individual lots would in- 
dicate. It is expected that, due to 
the nature of the buying, the peak 
of the spring season will come in 
March and April this year instead 
of in late February. Jobbers through- 
out the West are reported more cheer- 
ful as to the outlook for business. 
Jobbers in the Northwest believe the 
spring trade will approximate normal 
in the event of favorable weather. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 21.—Inquiry 
for wire improves gradually. Prices 
have been stabilized around 2.55c, 
Worcester. Orders are generally lim- 
ited in volume, but more numerous. 
Demand from jobbers and from users 
in the automobile industry is_ better. 

New York, Feb. 21.—Wire and nail 
producers say they are encountering 
the strongest buying pressure in a 
long time. Before the recent cut in 
prices to 2.40c, base, Pittsburgh, on 
wire, and 2.55e on nails, consumers 
and jobbers had become accustomed 
to obtaining concessions, and they are 
now looking for the same concessions 
from the new prices. Producers gen- 
erally maintain a firm attitude, and 
there is no evidence of any substan- 
tial business in nails under 2.55c. 
Wire apparently is not being shaded 
at all. This is the situation in this 
territory with the exception of Con- 
necticut, to some extent dominated 
by local conditions. Manufacturers 
in that state have been in the habit 
of trucking material to the plants 
of some of their customers and of 
extending service free which ordin- 
arily is paid for by consumers. De- 
mand is materially improved over 
January. It is estimated wire mills 
are operating 50 to 60 per cent and 
in higher. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Current orders 
on Wire vroducts since the price ad- 
justment of a few weeks ago, and 
orders received around that’ time 
which since have been marked down, 
are furnishing the wire mills with 
fairly good business. Nail orders have 
improved and mixed carload orders 
from jobbers have shown a healthy 
increase. Numerous iobbers are now 
bringing their stocks into balance to 
meet spring demands. While some 
pressure was brought to bear to have 
the price adjustment retroactive to 
Jan. 1, these requests have not been 


granted by mills. Operations _ still 
average between 50 and 60 per cent 
and base prices are firm, so far as 
the mills are concerned, at 2.40e on 
plain wire and 2.55¢ on wire nails. 
One or two jobbers are working off 
old commitments of nails at relative- 
ly low figures but this is not affect- 
ing the mill bases. 











Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





l 


New Prices and Discounts Adopted To 
Be Effective April 1 
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Chicago, Feb. 21.—Specifications 
from farm implement interests for 
bolts and nuts are showing a slight 
gain. February specifications are 
light and unless the present rate is 
speeded up first quarter aggregate may 
be as much as 25 per cent below last 
year. Prices for bolts and nuts re- 
main steady despite weaker prices in 
many other lines. Buyers have of- 
fered no resistance to present quota- 
tions and makers are hopeful the 
price situation wilt remain — stable 
throughout the quarter. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Demand is 
fair for bolts and nuts and some in- 
crease is seen. Prices are firm at 
50, 10 and 10 for large bolts, with 
an additional five for jobbers and for 
consumers in carloads. The _ trade 
expects a new card effective April 1, 
but no announcement has been made 
by makers. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Nut and bolt 
manufacturers have reached an amic- 
able understanding and have adopted 
new list prices with flat discounts, 
one for nuts, another for bolts, and 
a third for lag screws, effective April 
1. Formal announcement will be made 
soon. Miscellaneous spot demand for 
these products keeps up well, and a 
fairly large number of orders accrue 
each week to representative makers 
here, some involving single carloads 
or more. The same holds true of 
rivets, which still show a wide varia- 
tion in price, depending upon attrac- 
tiveness of the business under con- 
sideration. Structural shops are not 
storing rivets but are ordering as 
needed, mostly in single-car lots. 
From 2.35¢e to 2.60c still marks the 
full-range on structural rivets, and 70 
and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off are the 
discounts granted on small rivet busi- 














ness. Approximately 60 per cent is 
the general average operating rate. 


Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Little change 
is noted in operations of bolt, nut 
and rivet manufacturers here. The 
February trend continues to hold 
slightly above the January level, with 
operations averaging 60 to 65 per 
cent. Demand is well distributed. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 





Strip Steel 





Market Underlaid by Strength But 
Little Change Taking Place 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 532 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Underlying 
strength is apparent in strip steel 
but c -nditions are practically un- 
changed from a week ago. A wide 
range exists in quotations on cold 
strips, 2.80c to 3.25c, the latter ap- 
plying on one-ton lots. Hot strips 
as a rule sell at 2.10c, although 
down to 2.00c at times is procurable. 
Some important interests now have 
2.10c, as their minimum. Each order 
is judged on its merits as to size, the 
standing of the customer, etc. Some 
large automotive buying was. con- 
ducted at 2.80c for cold and 2.00c for 
hot. Diversified consuming lines are 
active and as a result mills have col- 
lected good backlogs of both hot and 
cold so that in some directions deliv- 
eries are tightening. Evidently buy- 
ers believe prices are at the bottom 
andnow are getting under cover. Mak- 


ers of hot strips, instead of fur- 
nishing immediate deliveries, now 
want two to three weeks on cer- 


tain sizes. Some cold mills are oper- 
ating full, but hot mill operations 
vary between 70 and 85 per cent. 
New York, Feb. 21.—Cold strip has 
developed further irregularities, with 
one sale recently under 2.70c, base, 


Pittsburgh. The usual range con- 
tinues 2.90c to 3.25ce. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21.—Mills find 


more stability in the strip market. 
In one instance hot strip sold at 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, but this is exceptional. 
The usual range now is 2.00c to 2.20c, 
with occasional quotations down to 
1.90e. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Fair demand is 
shown for hot-rolled strip steel by 
automotive parts makers and auto- 
mobile companies. The price situa- 
tion is weak. Reports are that a 
tonnage of wider size went as low 
as 2.15c, Chicago. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Improvement 
continues in the hot strip market. 
Orders are more numerous and the 
tonnage per order is_ heavier. A 
stiffening in prices has followed bet- 
ter bookings. One maker, effective 
Feb. 22, establishes 2.10c and 2.30c 
its quotations on wide and narrow 
sizes. Although 2.00c continues ob- 
tainable on strip 6-inch and wider, 
sellers believe that 2.10c will become 
the established level. Cold finished 
strip steel is variable, with 3.00c and 
up being quoted by some makers. 
Shading of the minimum is found 
wherever necessary to take attractive 
business. 
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| Nonterrous 





Prices Hold 


Metals 


Market—Production 
Level But Shipments Are at Good Rate 


Despite Relative Inactivity in 
Continues at High 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Found 





——Copper. Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead 
delivered delivered refinery Spot April New York 
Feb. 16 Dikdiiwepethies 13.00 13.17% 12.75 69.1214 67.00 7.45 
ET SERRE ener pre sidan 13.00 13.12! 12.70 69.50 67.50 7.45 
Feb. 18 if ae sinensis 12.97% 13.12% 12.70 69.75 67.75 7.45 
13.0714 13.2 12.85 70.50 6R 56 7.50 


eee aes 
Feb. 22 Holiday 
EW YORK, Feb. 21.—Nonfer- 
rous metal prices changed lit- 
tle during the past week, with 
activity relatively light. Good 
business was done in tin but even 
the price of this metal was un- 
usually steady, between 69.00c and 
70.00c. Output of all metals contin- 
ues at high levels and while con- 
sumption lately has lagged somewhat, 
shipments of most metals at pres- 
ent are about on a par with pro- 
duction available for the domestic 
market. Output of lead has been cut 
in Mexico, as has production of zinc 
ore at Joplin, Mo. Some talk of cur- 
tailment in copper is_ heard. 
Copper—After the recent good buy- 
ing the copper market became quiet, 


but it held well at 13.00c, Connecti- 
cut, 13.12%c to 13.25c, Midwest. A 


day or two ago some metal became 
available at 12.87%4c, but it was taken 
quickly, while practically all  pro- 


ducers remained at 13.00c. Renewed 
firmness was said by some interests 
to be due to an unconfirmed report 


that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
was closing two mines in the Butte, 
Mont. district. 3uying of products 
on the recent strong market was con- 
servative and in the past week prod- 
uct prices have held unchanged. 

Zinc—This 
the quietest in 
lately and it is believed much buy- 
ing for March remains to be done. 
Prices have been firm, the figure of 
6.85c, East St. Louis, for prime west- 
ern on Monday being the _ highest 
reached in some time. 

Lead—Premiums were done on a 
little business when some sellers prac- 
tically withdrew and others offered 
limited quantities, as they were well 
booked for a few weeks and did not 
wish to sell far ahead. The con- 
servatism of some interests appeared 
to be justified for the high prices 
quickly disappeared and 8.40c, New 
York, was the level for most sales. 

Tin—Buying was active for prompt 
to March arrival, and not much was 
done beyond April. Forward months 
sell at one cent less on each _ suc- 
ceeding position, making an unusu- 
ally wide spread. Supplies continue 
limited, partly because of production 
difficulties at present in the Malay 
peninsula. 

Aluminum—Business has been large 
lately after a long spell of quiet- 
ness. Prices are mostly unchanged 
but a little business in the open mar- 
ket in 98-99 per cent metal has been 
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one of 


group 


has been 
the nonferrous 


metal 


done as low as 25.50c, while the more 


general price is 25.80c. Buying still 
is for early shipment. 
The above prices quoted are fur- 


nished by Daily Metal Trade. 








Coke By-Products | 











Domestic Activity Leads in Sulphate 
Market—Prices Steady 
York, Feb. 21.—Both 
and demand are steady in the coal tar 


Scie prices 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
High brass 18.121, 
Copper, hot rolled 21.75 
Zine, (100-pound base) saws 11.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %4¢ more) 11.00 to 11.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
gage =~ 35.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 2 1 
Copper 23.75 
RODS 
High brass (round ~« to 24-inch) 15.8 
Naval brass 15.62 
WIRE 
( pper Y ] ots 14.87! 
High bra 18 69 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 


HEAVY RED BRASS 
Saebecebenenisseubintecsseiesecseeenccns BANE CO C18 
RAN to 8.75 
9.00 to 9.50 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
6 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Chicago to 7.00 
7 


Cleveland 7.00 to 25 
ZINC 
New York acum 3.75 
Cleveland 4.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York : 10.25 to 10.50 
RUE | sectosincen . 10.00 to 10.50 
ChicawZo ........000000 9.50 to 10.00 


: 10.25 to 10.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York ....... 7.50 to 


YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
. 7.00 to 7.25 


Cleveland 


Cleveland cahedeunuind 
LIGHT COPPER 
ND, ~TONEE . GintasvceebeseiclenibnetaimcaaiReuniceiiee 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


8.75 to 
9.00 to 9.50 


LIGHT BRASS 
Boston : liisnedi 5.00 to 5.50 
FID: ncctcnsenise stinesaelnice ; 6.00 

leveland 5.50 to 6.50 


ALUMINUM 


Clippings, Cleveland .. ; 20.00 

Borings, Cleveland . med 12.00 

Cast, Cleveland _..........c0000 15.00 

Cast, Boston = 13.50 to 14.00 
Secondary Metals 

Remelt aluminum No. 12 20.50 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 11.50 to 11.75 


Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
7.30 6.65 25.75 14.50 35.00 
7.30 6.65 25.75 14.25 35.00 
7.30 6.70 25.75 14.12% 35.00 
7.321% 6.85 25.75 14.25 35.00 
products market. Paint and lacquer 
manufacturers continue among. the 
principal buyers of distillates. 
Pure and 90 per cent benzol are 


holding at 23 to 24 cents, works, per 
gallon in tank car lots, and 29 cents, 
works, in drums. Toluol and solvent 


Coke Oven By-Producié 


Per Gallons at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot Contracts 
Pure benzol $0.23 to $0.24 
90 per cent benzol 0.24 
Toluol 0.35 siuinaies 
Solvent naphtha 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol 0.36 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
flakes 0.051% to 0.07 
Naphthalene 
balls 0.0614 to 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia $2.52% 


naphtha are firm at 35 cents, works, 
in tanks, and 40 cents in drums; and 
commercial. xylol at 36 cents in tanks 
and 41 cents in drums. Phenol is 
featureless at around 22 cents. 
With domestic trading active, 
ers of sulphate of ammonia are show- 
ing little or no interest in foreign de- 
mand. Sellers continue to quote sul- 
phate for domestic consumption at 
$2.50, delivered, for shipments in the 


sell- 


North, and $2.55, delivered in the 
South. The export market is un- 
changed at $2.50 to $2.55, port, for 
material is double bags. 

Naphthalene is increasingly active 


with flakes unchanged at 5% to 7 
cents, works, and balls at 6% to 8 
cents. 


Detroit Employment Off 


The labor barometer of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Detroit records 


a fall in employment in the week 
ended Feb. 15. Based upon reports 
from plants employing two-thirds of 


Detroit’s labor, there was a decrease 
of 237 in the week. Compared with a 


year ago, the decrease is 48,148. To- 
tal employment in these plants in 
the week ended Feb. 15 was 219,338 
persons. 


Stockholders of the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co. have authorized a capi- 
tal increase of $4,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000. 
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Warehouse 





Decided Pickup in Demand Noted in New 
York and Pittsburgh—Jobbers 
City Revise Sheet and Nail Prices 





in Latter 








DECIDED improvement is noted 
A in the warehouse market, some 
jobbers in the Pittsburgh and 
New York territories report- 
ing sales of the past week 25 per 
cent in excess of any previous week 
this year. Buffalo warehousemen also 
report marked improvment in de- 
mand. Prices at Pittsburgh on sheets, 
hoops and wire products are revised. 
Jobbing demand in the New York 
metropolitan district has shown a 
decided pickup. One large warehouse 
reports its sales over the past week 
as 25 per cent heavier than in any 
preceding week this year. Shapes 
are in principal demand, with sheets 
following closely. Prices are un- 
changed. 
Improvement in iron and steel sales 


by Buffalo warehouses within the past 
ten days has brought February busi- 
ness close to the total of the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
improvement over January is marked. 
Reinforcing bars and structural shapes 
have moved in increasing quantities. 
The price of common and cement nails 
has been reduced to 3.65c. 

The chief development in the St. 
Louis warehouse trade has been a 
slight improvement in demand from 
the general manufacturing trade. Or- 
ders are small in size and all for 
immediate shipment, but the num- 
ber is fairly large and the aggre- 
gate makes a good showing. This 
improvement, however, has been off- 
set by the light call for building 
materials and outdoor goods gener- 


ally, due to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Some purchasing has_ been 
done by automobile and railroad shops, 
but prompt service by the mills is 
supplying direct virtually everything 
needed, except certain fill-in mate- 
rials. 

Jobbers at Philadelphia generally 
have followed the reduction of sheet 
prices noted in last week’s IRon 
TRADE REVIEW. Prices otherwise re- 
main unchanged. Business continues 
in fair volume. 

Buying of iron and _ steel from 
Cleveland jobbers continues _ spotty. 
One leading seller reports a greater 
number of orders and increased ton- 
nage per order. Other distributors 
claim sales are numerous but light. 

(Concluded on Page 547) 
















































































Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh _.......... 8.00c San Francisco.... 4.90¢ Philadelphia .. 4.00c 4.50¢ 
BROBRON  eecseesescesceces 8.265¢ Portland cccscssorees 8.10c Seattle _ 4.90¢ Pittsburgh .... 8.60c 4.10¢ 
Buffalo 8.30c San Francisco ..... 8.30¢ St. Louis 4.45c Portland __...... Cee cminas 
Chicago ........ 8.00c Seattle _....... = 8.00c St. Paul 4.20c San Francisco 4.25c% — ....... 
Cincinnati ........... 8.30c St. Louis ed 3.25¢ Tulsa 4.7b5c Seattle ........00 | ne 
Cleveland ..........« 8.00¢ St. Paul sg 8.35c S. Peal ..« SGC ins a 
hia 8.15¢ TUls® ves 8.80 to 4.16¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS IL cvenpiaiaiida 4.66¢ 5.16¢ 
Ft. Worth ........ $.76¢ PLATES aaies fe oe aot *Rounds only. 
Los Angeles ....... .380¢ ullalo —.... -lbe 
New York ss — = Chicago — 4.80¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.80c to 3.20c Chicago 8.10¢ Cincinnati 4.90c Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Pittsburgh .......... 2.90¢ Cincinnati 8.40 Cleveland 4.50c 500-Ib. lots .... 6.00¢ 
Portland  ......00 8.00¢ Cleveland, 14-inch etroit oe 5.05¢ Buffalo  ....ssevee meee 6.25¢ 
San Francisco ... 3.30c a, a 8.00c Ft. Worth 5.75¢ Chicago® ....... ent 6.10¢ 
8.00c Cleveland, 3/16- Los Angeles ...... 5.75¢ Cincinnati 1.15¢ 
8.15¢ inch 5 8.225¢ New York ceveccecsees 4.95¢ Cleveland* nes 5.95¢ 
2.80c to 3.20¢ Detroit 8.25¢ Philadelphia. ........ 5.10c BUI, saveiseseinciotes 6.05¢ 
%.uuc to 4.06c Detroit, 8/16-in 8.45c Pittsburgh. ............ 4.50¢ New York ............. 5.75¢ 
IRON BARS Ft Worth 4.50 Portland seseceneenenne 5.75¢ Philadelphia ....... 5.50¢ 
tat Aneel. ...... 3.20¢ San Francisco .... 5.65c *Net base, includes charge for 
Boston $.265¢ New York (sheared Seattle I 5.75¢ straightening, cutting and box- 
Buffalo 8.30¢ and universal) 8.34c St. Louis 5.25c¢ ing, one ton or more. 
Chicago 8.00c New York (floor) 5.25¢ St. Paul 6.15¢ 
Cincinnati 8.30c Philadelphi«......... 2.75e to 3.10¢ Tulsa 5.55c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Detroit 8.15¢ = philadelphia, 3/16- New York duty paid 
Ft. Worth ....... can RON -axcavtunsstncsion 2.95¢ to 3.30¢ ee 4.015¢ Swedish, hollow 
New YOrK  eesesseees See Pittsburgh © ...... 8.00c Buffalo . . 4.05¢ drill steel ........ 15.00¢ 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.80c to 3.20¢ ig 8.25¢ eS eee 3.65¢ Swedish iron bars 
St. Louis 3.80 wre San Francisco .... $.30¢ Cincinnati ......... 8.95¢ TOWNE csi 6.25¢ 
TUR: eisees .80c to 4.06¢ . Seattle oor — = 8.65c Flats and squares 6.50¢ 
EINFORCING BARS St. Louis ... .25¢ MOTI shenincecsicaccune 8.80c ; 
P<. P 8.265 tos 50c St. Paul 8.25¢ FE. Worthy: cciicsce 4.40¢ WELDED PIPE 
Buffalo ES HEN ‘ : 30c Tulsa 8.80c to 4.16c Los Angeles ...... 4.05¢ Discounts from warehouses, New 
Chicago, billet .... 2.30¢ ial 60¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Painedsinkie — York City — Steel 
Cincinnati ............ 3.00¢ SHEETS Pore z ; 
Cleveland 2.50¢ to 3.00e Boston 3/16-inch sae Soe — WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Detroit 8.15¢ Buffalo 3.80c San Francisco .... 4.15¢ Gal- 
Ft. Worth 8.50c Chicago 8.50¢ Seattle 4.00¢ Black vanized 
Los Angeles, C.L. 8.05¢ Cincinnati _.......... i Oca es 3.90c %-inch butt .... —28 +21 
Los Angeles L. Cleveland oo... 8.15c : a7le % to %-inch 
Co Ln ossssseensnese 8.30¢ ee ee 8.65¢ i —86 —8 
New York  ......4 3.15¢ Los Angeles ...... 4.00c \%-inch butt ... —46 —29 
Philadelphia . 2.80¢ to 3.20e = New York wu... 3.89¢ 5.50¢ = inch butt ..—51 —87 
Pittsburgh 2.50s to 2.75¢ Portland — .ccoccseosses 4.25¢ 4.05¢ 1 to 8-inch butt —53 —89 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia ..... 3.30e 4.15¢ 2-inch lap s.u.« —40 —22 
ES 2.85¢ Pittehorch 8 30¢ 8.65c 2% to 6-inch 
San Francisco, L. San Francisco .... 4.00c 4.30¢ ee ae —A48 —85 
epee 3.10¢ 4.25¢ 4.49¢ = 7 and 8-inch lap —44.  —17 
Seattle ....... i 3.00¢ 8.60¢ Philadelphia _...... 4.00¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
St. Louis soe 8.15¢ $.76¢ ‘Tittaburgn ........... * 11. and = 12-inch 
pi SENS 8.75c to 4.00c 4.05¢ to 4.25¢ Seattle . fetal oe, —37 —12 
ee atc NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS pop WROUGHT IRON P 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL poston 5.10¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL a * 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.30c Black vanized 
ee $.365c Chicago 8.95¢ % to %-inch 
Buffalo sa 3.40c Cincinnati 4.05¢ ee eae +44% +78% 
alee ....... ive 3.10c Cleveland  ........ 3.65¢ i, \%-inch butt ...... -- +19 
Cincinnati ae 3.40¢ RUNNERS, get eactsscesien 4.10¢ BUTGNG: hee: evetsees %-inch butt ... — 1 + 9 
Cleveland 8.00c ts WORT, ciceces-c 4.70¢ Chicago... 1 to 1%%-inch 
a ae 3.25¢ Los Angeles ...... 5.00c Cincinnati a —l4 + 6 
Ft. Worth 4.50c oe Cae 4.20c Cleveland 2-inch lap ........ — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ...... 8.20¢ Philadelphia. ........ 4.15¢ a eee 2\%-inch lap .... — 9 + 6 
New York  ......00 $.34c Pittsburgh 3.75¢ to 3.85¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* _......... 8 to 6-inch lap — 8 7 
Philadelphia . 2.65c to 8.20c Portland 4.90c New York ....... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 8 +16 
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Kio? Market Section 
Coast Buying Keeps Up 


Sales Since Jan. 1 Much Ahead of Last Year in 


All Lines 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 19.—(By 
S Air Mail)—tTrading in iron and 
products during the past 
affected to some _ extent 
storm in the _ his- 
tory of the Pacific coast. Excessive 
rainfall and high winds put a_ stop 
to practically all construction work, 
many sections being flooded. Once 
again the structural shape and cast 
iron pipe markets proved ac- 
tive. 


steel 
week was 
by the heaviest 


most 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Pig iron demand is quiet and sales 
of foundry iron and coke have in- 
volved small lots. Some improve- 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





Utah basic -eee-25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry ....... 25.00 to 26.00 
*German aa 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 
. ss 2) ERE Eee 22.00 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 
ment in operation among jobbing 
foundries is reported, but no large 
inquiries are before the trade for 
figures. Prices continue unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Most concrete bar business booked 
during the past week ranged from 
10 to 80 tons, only one project of 
over 100 tons being noted. This in- 
volved 153 tons for two bridges over 
San Juan creek at Santa Ana, Calif. 
Awards so far this year aggregate 
8880 tons, compared with 3410 tons 
for the same period in 1926. Pend- 
ing business calls for over 2100 tons. 
New inquiries include 378 tons for 
road work in Texas and 200 tons 
for a school at Fresno, Calif. 

Demand for hoops and bands _ is 
considered only fair for this time 
of vear. Inquiries and sales have 
been confined to small-lot business. 
While some foreign material has been 
bought this has been small in com- 
parison with purchases of domestic 
material and foreign competition on 
this kind of material is not consid- 
ered serious. Recent quotations on 
European steel have been around 
2.60c, c.if., duty paid, all extras 
waived, compared with 2.40c, base, 
Pittsburgh, or equivalent to 2.95c, 
e.i.f., Coast ports, with the usual 
extras applying. 

Plate awards this week aggregated 
665 tons and included 300 tons for 
a 16-inch pipe line for the East Bay 
Water Co., Oakland, Calif., placed 
with an unnamed interest, and 100 
tons for locomotive plates for the 
Southern Pacific Equipment  Co., 
booked by an eastern mill. Awards 
this year to date total 6890 tons, 
compared with 4335 tons for the 
same period of 1926. Bids will be 
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Good Tonnage in Sight 


opened next week on 1800 tons for 
a pipe line for the Feather River 
Power Co., San Francisco, and for 
a pipe line at Los Angeles involv- 
ine 130 tons. Bent Bros. were award- 
ed the general contract for the Bull 
Run storage dam, Portland, Oreg., 


but the steel has not yet been placed. 


Pending business is over 38700 tons. 
Prices continue to range from 2.25c 
to 2.30c c.if., the former applying 
on desirable lots. 


Continued activity is noted in struc- 
tural steel and a number of awards 
were made during the week, the to- 
tal exceeding 3950 tons. Among the 
larger lots was 1800 tons for a thea- 
ter in Los Angeles, 500 tons for an 
apartment tons for a hotel 
addition, both in San _ Francisco. 
Awards so far this year aggregated 
37,260 tons, compared with 22,900 
tons for the same period last year. 
Pending business exceeds 17,000 tons. 
The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. was low 
bidder on 1400 tons for the Builders 
Exchange, San Francisco. New in- 
quiries include 300 tons for a_ hotel 
and 275 tons for a telephone build- 
ing, both in Oakland. Prices on do- 
mestic material are firm at 2.35c 
c.if. Importers of foreign material 
are quoting 1.70c to 1.75c c.if., duty 
paid, and some material is being 
brought in. 


Other Finished Material 


Bids will be opened March 21 by 
the Los Angeles county flood control 
district for 16.2 miles of rails, in- 
volving about 1800 tons, for the San 
Gabriel Canyon railway. No action 
has yet been taken by the South- 
ern Pacific Co. on its large inquiry 
for the plates, rivets, nlates and track 


and 225 


spikes. This company is also asking 
for figures on ten 3-cylinder  loco- 
motives, 1000 gondola cars and 200 
oil tank cars, bids on which will be 
opened about March 1. 

Cast iron pipe continues in heavv 
demand. Awards this week aggre- 


gate” 3237 tons and included 2005 tons 


for Pasadena, Calif., booked by the 
Grinnell Co., who will supply Bel- 
gian material and 900 tons for Sac- 


ramento, secured by the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundr~ Co., who 


will furnish delavaud pipe. Awards 
this vear to date total 15,500 tons, 
compared with 4546 tons for the 
same period in 1926. Pending busi- 
ness is in excess of 9800 tons. New 
inquiries include 5280 tons for Los 


Angeles and over 1400 tons for Se- 
attle. More activity is noted in stand- 
ard nipe and mill representatives an- 
ticipate some rather large lots com- 
ing into the market in the near fu- 
ture. Santa Barbara, Calif., has 
vlaced 115 tons of 6 to 14-inch welded 
steel pipe with Lemmon & Lee, Santa 
Barbara. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


has an inquiry out for 490 tons of 
4% to 16-inch O. D. pipe and for 
296 tons of 8%-inch O. D. pipe. 


Little of interest has developed 
lately in the sheet market, both in- 


quiries and sales being confined to 
unimportant lots. Prices range from 
3.65e to 3.75c, base, Pittsburgh, on 


No. 24 galvanized sheets, from 2.90e 
to 3.00c, base, Pittsburgh, on No. 
24 black and from 2.15¢c to 2.25c, base 
Pittsburgh, on No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets. 


Sheet Sales and Output 


Show Increase 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—With sales of 
sheets reaching the highest total since 
September, 1926, sheet production and 
shipments by all reporting 
to the National Association of Sheet 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers likewise 
registered a December. 
20,495 
production 
shipments 
January 


members 


gain over 


increased tons 
December; 
tons, 
tons. 


January sales 
those of 
mounted 18,511 and 

increased 19,521 The 
total sales, 261,357 tons, compare with 


9n9 999 
253,323 


over 


tons for January a year ago. 
Production for January, 256,856 tons, 
compares with the total for January, 
1926,. of Shipments in 
January this year, 239,019 tons, com- 
pare with shipments of 333,485 tons, 
the total for January 1926. A full 


328,643 tons. 


comparison of figures for January, 
1927 and December, 1926 follows: 
Ca- Ca- 
pacity, pacity, 
Net tons per Net tons per 
Jan., 1927 cent Dec., 1926 cent 
Total sales for 
month . 261,357 84.9 240,862 73.1 
Total production 256,856 &3.5 238,345 72.3 
Total shipments.. 239,019 77.7 219,498 66.6 
Unfilled tonnage, 
Feb. 1 and Jan. 
1 seseeeee 526,550 171.1 529,940 160.8 


Approximate stock 
awaiting ship- 
ment 

Approximate in 

unsold... 


116,687 37.9 111,011 33.7 


stock, 44,974 14.6 49,182 14.9 


number 
States 


The total of hot mills in 
the United now is 712, and 
their capacity for January, 1927 was 
approximately 422,400 tons. The per- 
centage of the capacity to which the 






figures shown above are related is 
73.5. 
Sales Production Shipments 
January, 1927 .... 261,357 256,856 239,019 
December . 240,862 238,345 219,498 
November ........ .. 185,235 278,455 262,797 
October Seescssnes Skane 814,598 801,474 
September ............... 448,147 307,459 302,198 
a eee 283,055 293,703 281,602 
ww 352,414 239,764 264,025 
we 284,319 268,448 262,231 
. 201,743 264,541 267,299 
249,866 294,811 288,759 
304,233 819,132 $20,623 
February ...... : 181,101 299,553 290,026 
January, 1926 253,323 328,643 833,485 
December f 826,960 293,579 
November J 336,021 294,660 
October ........ 348,714 $32,211 
September 295,810 262.050 
Oe ee ’ 270,212 243,204 
i J 246,404 223,454 
June 45% 266,290 231,006 
ee ,5é 260,470 232,372 
April  .....0. : 280,082 263,174 
> aa 3, 290,308 279,487 
February 5,9 283,290 255,080 
January, 1925 ....... 241,000 817,424 283,645 
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Discuss Applications of 
Welding and Riveting 


Welding will not displace riveting, 
but eventually, like water, each will 
seek its own level of usefulness in 
serving industry. This was the con- 
clusion drawn by several speakers be- 
fore more than 500 engineers and rep- 
resentatives of the fabricating indus- 
try who attended the meeting on 
“Welding and Riveting as Applied to 
Structural Steel Members” .held at 
the Engineers’ Club of Philadelnhia 
Feb. 21 under the auspices of the 
club with the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia section of the American 
Welding society. 

Among the papers on the program 
were the following: “The Rational 
Design of Structural Steel Joints for 
Arc-Welded Connections” by A. M. 
Candy, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh; “This is the Age of 
Riveted Steel,” by A. F. Jensen, pres- 
ident, Hanna Engineering Works, Chi- 
eago; “Are Welding as Applied to 
Manufacturing,’ by J. F. Lincoln, 
vice president, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland; “The Rivet” by J. C. Han- 
na, chief engineer, Hanna Engineer- 
ing Works, Chicago; and “Welding of 
Structural Steel,’ by W. J. Warner, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Mm X, 

That the two processes will pro- 
ceed side by side was the opinion 
voiced by several of the speakers. 
Leaders in industry generally and 
the structural industry particularly 
were urged to study welding because 
this art is heré to stay and offers pos- 
sibilities that no manufacturer can 
afford to ignore. At the same time 
the proponents of welding freely ad- 
mitted that much is still to be learned 
before welding can be used extensive- 
ly in structures. 

Advocates of riveted construction 
told of remarkable new developments 
in machinery for effecting tremendous 
savings in automatic punching and 
riveting. They described a _ 30-ton 
portable riveter to be used on the 
Conowingo hydroelectric development 
on the Susquehanna river. 


Pig Iron Is More Active 
(Concluded from Page 533) 


firm base of $18 on low silicon found- 
ry and malleable. Large buyers un- 
doubtedly can place orders at $17.50, 
furnace. In some instances medium 
silicon grades have been offered at or 
close to this price. Furnaces oper- 
ated by steelworks interests are quot- 
ing the lower prices. Inquiries for 
10,000 tons are pending. Of 21 fur- 
naces in this district 12 are in blast. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—A buying move- 


ment has started for second quarter 
pig iron, the week’s sales by furnace 
interests represented here amounting 
to around 64,000 tons,-the largest in 
several months. Inquiries pending at 
the beginning of the week totaled 
30,000 tons of foundry and malleable 
iron. In addition the Andrews Steel 
Co., Newport, Ky., is understood to 
be in the market for second quarter 
requirements of basic, 30,000 to 40,- 
000 tons. Link-Belt Co. is placing 
3000 tons of foundry grades 
for Indianapolis. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is in the mar- 
ket for several thousand tons for 
Cleveland and an additional tonnage 
for its Trafford City, Pa., plant. Cleve- 
land melters are prospective purchas- 
ers to the extent of 10,000 tons. An 
inquiry from a nearby melter men- 
tions 4000 tons, while a Cincinnati 
broker is asking for prices on 5000 
tons. One Cleveland maker with a 
large backlog recently acquired has 
advanced its price 50 cents to $18.25 
to $18.50, base, furnace, for outside 
delivery. Another has some quota- 
tions outstanding but contemplates 
similar action. The local price re- 
mains $18.50, base, furnace, or $20, 
delivered. The tone of the market 
generally in districts served by lake 
furnaces is firmer. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—The spread to 
$20 to $20.50 in the price of No. 2 
foundry and malleable has brought out 
some quiet spot buying, but the aggre- 
gate is comparatively light. An in- 
quiry from the Twin Cities calls for 
2000 tons of No. 1 and No. 2 foundry 
for second and third quarters. A 
sprinkling of second quarter inquiry 
is appearing. Several hundred tons of 
6 to 7 per cent resale silvery iron 
are being offered at $1 under the 
Jackson country schedule. Inquiries 
for several carload lots of silvery iron 
are before the market. A rolling mill 
in the district is inquiring for several 
hundred tons of charcoal iron for roll 
casting. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 21.—Slow 
buying of pig iron has not weakened 
the market much. The probable make 
of the second quarter now is fairly 
well covered. Quotations continue at 
$18, base, Birmingham. Larger melt- 
ers of iron are well supplied with 
orders, but makers of soil pipe and 
fittings are not doing as well as 
a year ago. 

St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Shipments of 
pig iron on contract continue heavy, 
and sales show some improvement. 
Sales reported during the week to- 
taled 6200 tons. The St. Louis Coke 
& Iron Corp. booked 5500 tons, the 
largest item of which was 2000 tons 
of basic for a steelmaker in this dis- 
trict. A radiator interest purchased 
1000 tons for its Illinois plants, and 
500 tons was taken by another spec- 
ialty maker in this district. Approx- 
imately 200 tons of 7 to 8 per cent 
silicon iron was included in the sales, 
at $27.50, furnace. 

There has been no quotable change 
in prices on- any grade, but competi- 
tion is being met and quoted levels 
do not always reflect the market. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 21.—Quota- 
tions on pig iron in the valleys con- 
tinue irregular. The understanding 
is that the steel foundry at Alliance, 
O., bought its basic recently at a 





price equivalent to $17.25, valley, this 
business going to a Cleveland dis- 
trict furnace interest. The usual quo- 
tation on No. 2 foundry and malleable 
is $18, valley, while bessemer is held 
at $19, valley. Sales are rather slow 
and inquiry is not large or active. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 21.—Pig iron in- 
quiries are more numerous. Inquiry 
has been received from a Dayton, O., 
firm for 500 tons for second quarter. 
L. Schreiber & Sons, Norwood, O., want 
around 400 tons, part northern and 
part southern iron. Lake manufactur- 
ers are showing considerable concern 
in reference to sales after April 1, and 
are seeking protection against  in- 
creased cost by wage advances. Sales 
of 850 tons to one user and 150 tons 
to another are reported locally. 


February Jobber Sales 


Show Improvement 
(Concluded from Page 545) 


Improvement over January is gen- 
eral although not large. Prices lo- 
cally are firm, with only occasional 
shading being met from Pittsburgh 
sellers in competitive territory. 

Sales by Cincinnati jobbers are im- 
proving. Prices continue firm. Some 
spotty conditions exist in the terri- 
tory, softness at Columbus continu- 
ing. 

Improvement is noted by Pittsburgh 
warehouses. One or two jobbers note 
a betterment of at least 25 per cent 
over January to the same date, al- 
though others see no real expansion. 
Improvement in automobile manufac- 
ture and in house and building con- 
struction, already materializing is 
scheduled to furnish a good spring 
and summer demand. Bands remain 
unchanged at 3.60c, but hoops have 
declined $5 per ton to 4.25¢c. Blue 
annealed and black sheets are un- 
changed at 3.30c and 3.85c, respec- 
tively, but some keen competition re- 
cently developing on galvanized sheets 
has sent that price down $4 per ton 
from 4.70c to 4.50c, on 25-bundle lots. 
Wire products prices have finally been 
lowered to 2.90c, base, following the 
mill cut of $2 per ton several weeks 
ago. Demand for bars, plates and 
shapes is fairly steady, and orders for 
concrete bars are becoming more 
plentiful in five and 10-ton lots. 

Development of demand for De- 
troit warehouse stocks continues slow. 
Orders for new business continue in 
good number and individual tonnages 
are somewhat heavier, although com- 
paratively small. 

Continued improvement in orders is 
noted by iron and steel warehouses 
in the Chicago market, although ton- 
nages still remain light. Wire nail 
prices are off in some cases being 
sold 20 to 25 cents below the pub- 
lished $3.05 per 100 pounds. Busi- 
ness in the past week averages well 
over January’s rate, but below the 
rate a year ago. 


Harold F. Wood, chief metallur- 
gist, Ingalls-Shepard division, Wy- 
man-Gordon Co., Harvey, IIll., spoke 
at a recent meeting of the Indianap- 
olis chapter, American Society for 
Steel Treating. He led a discussion 
on forging steel. 
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mericans Buying British Iron 


Demand Noted for High Grade Material—Markets Are More Active—Germans 
Sell 7000 Tons of Tube Strip to Scotland—Place 7000 Tons of Steel 
with Lorraine Mills—Continental Prices Firmer 


patel eS oa ~ Demand for tin plate is dull. Sheet bars made on the 

2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 continent are offered at £5 ($24.25) against the British 
ONDON, Feb. 21.—(By Cable)—American consumers Price of £6 15s ($32.73.) 
are buying high-grade British pig iron, the most Quieter conditions are reported in the German. market. 
conspicuous feature of the market this week. Type fxports of wire rods, thin wire and 7000 tons of tube 
foundries are taking large tonnages. Business is active strip to Scotland are noted. The Belgian market is 
in the domestic and export markets. firmer and orders are better. British users are buying 


British makers have reduced the price of iron bars. semifinished steel. The French market is,.,improving. 
Common bars now are £10 15s ($52.13). Belgian angles Prices are firmer. Purchasing by the railroads is more 
are offered at £6 5s ($30.22), delivered. active. 

The movement of galvanized sheets is slow. Inquiries Germans have placed orders for 5000 tons of steel] 


are coming from South America, India and West Africa. with Lorraine mills. 


European Export Trade at Vanishing Point 


I ONDON, Feb. 14—(European Staff when compared with continental business. Among recent engineering 
Service)—Iron and steel exvort prices. Only about 370 tons of pig awards taken by British firms in for- 
business is dull. In Great Brit- iron were shipped from the Clyde to eign markets is a contract for work 

ain it is as much as producers foreign destinations during the past at the port of Matadi in Belgian Con- 
can do to meet domestic requirements. week. The export price of foundry go. 

On the continent competition is rag- pig iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, The heavy fall of continental steel 

ing and it is difficult to tell when the is £4°3s ($20.15) f.o.b. port of ship- prices has shaken confidence, and both 

price decline will stop. French and ment, Middlesbrough district. Hema- buyers and sellers show hesitancy. 

Belgian manufacturers are taking any tite pig iron is £4 10s ($21.80) for The weakness has developed in prac- 

interesting orders available practically export. In view of the present rate tically all departments and there is 

at the buyers’ price. Germany has of the French frane some parcels of little buving. The Belgian market ap- 
sufficient orders on hand to refrain 3ritish hematite pig iron now are be- pears to be particularly vulnerable 
from taking export business at such ing exported to France. British steel- as Lorraine and Luxemburg produc- 
unremunerative prices. makers have resolved to make no ers are keenly competing with the 

In Great Britain not much iron and change in prices following the in- Belgians for any business offered on 
steel is available for export and Brit- crease in railroad freight rates, to the Brussels iron and steel exchange. 

ish quotations are altogether too high encourage export as well as domestic (Concluded on Page 556) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices. of Europe 


British French Belgium and 
Dollars at Rates of é : Luxemburg 
Feb. 21 a e Tons fetric Tons Metric Tons Metric T 
Exchange, Fe K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea I 
PIG IRON fs d £sd £sd Pad — 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $20.73 4 5 6% $18.92 3 18 | $18.92 3180 $19.48 oo Middlesbrough; Bie acl 
| EE See eee er ba 23.28 4 16 ( 19.8 24 19.89 oa 19.64 ‘640 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
ee ease e nese an vibe a 22.43 $4 12 6T 16.61 } BX 16.61 8 724 11 ( mer; (2) Longway. British 
Hematite, Phosphorus BN OO5.. os. .c6s. 21 $ ] 24.24 621 71.34 480 Supeit Gavainenecks £1 Sc 08 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ($6.06) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
Pt [ccs G hts wiaea enw e eee em ees be $32.74 615 0 B21. 4¢ + 8 $21. 4¢ 4 86 $25.4 5 ere £20 8s 6d ($99 06) d 
PS Dee hvcks oeecdby cs 20% bekmwe 43.65 9 00 40) 5% 27. 4( 5. as 7.89 5 15 a Na ay Pe: 
FINISHED STEEL : Picci dae 
ES OSE ES ee Boks $37.58 7 15 g | 6 0 $29 10 6 00 $29.10 , a €15 Os Od $72.75 
ee ee ase 615 ose 4 1s ine esas The equivalent prices 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank........... 1.68 7 15 1.32 6 ( 1.33 6 0 | 60 American currency are in dollars 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. : ms <. 38 11 17 i 17 2.17 I? 42 |} O 0 per ton for pig iron, coke, 
ae Ly yom om 24 gage, corrugated... D 38, 11 - 0 14 + 7 1.40 di wig , 45 Ps “é , finished steel and rails; finished 
Plain wire, base Yigg GETS EE ry 915 0 1.5 f ( is ane [259 f steel is quoted in cents 
a nate Eas Kathe bwed.ovr ke 2 a 12 2 2.04 ) 3 : O4 9 3 0 00 ia pound and tin plate in dollars 
ee re eee 2 } ¢ l 17 ¢ 1.73 ( 1. 7¢ g O a lle 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds...... = $ 4.85 1 O¢ 6°99 Q per b E>) British quotations 
*Frances for basic open-hearth steel 
I R French, Belgian, Luxemburg 
Domestic Prices at Works or Pannane— -ast Reported } M oye Tae gee Mgr asig see = 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 0.61 E 5% $19.94 1 2 $19. 4¢ 700 $19.78 Re Sena aeeae 
TS i ons 0s nae <s66'sn enw sevens 23.28 4 16 ( 21.51 55001 19.32 695 1) 24 QR 
NG EEE POET ET ETE TE 6.0 bse i l I 6.95 25 $.95 21 
Te oi wade a eis ; 32.74 615 0 20.53 525 22.74 800 25.88 th 
TEE. nis 3 bic iwc 65d 06 vee. 6% 6s 6 1 c 8 00 l g 1. 3 1,00 1 44 14( 
SO et ee 7 1.89c 8 15 | 1.13 f 1.2 120 1.40 134 
EE Se Se ee i. 68¢ 15 0 1.08c 60 1. 20 925 1.3 134 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.. a 1.89c 8 15 0 1. 42 1. 4¢ 1.120 | 149 
rn, OE ces. b ase ssibbesesee 2.49c 11 10 0 34c 1,300 Bk: 2.100 22 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. 3.38c 15 12 6 +. 14c 2,300 5.0 3°00 r 350 
TN ee en bb eee pee 2.11 » 15 0 2.52c 1,400 2.08 1,600 2? 03 195 
Bands and Strips. pan . 2.49c 11 00 1.44c 800 1.47% 1,130 1.61 154 
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Management Work Is Extended 


American Management Association at Annual Convention in New York Announces 
Extensive Research Program for 1927—Investigations Cover Wide 
Field—Officers Are Elected for Coming Year 


ROGRESS of management during the past year 
detail at the an- 

nual convention of the American Management as- as 
sociation at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Feb. 
The convention was one of the best attended 
in the history of the organization and many instruc- 
Progress of the associa- 
tion dur*»g the year just: closed was outlined by F. 
address. The as- 
sociation has increased in membership an average of 
28 per cent a year for the five years of its exis- 
It now has 1315 individual members and 249 


was reviewed in considerable 


15-18. 


tive ideas were presented. 
DoD 


L. Sweetser in his_ presidential 


tence. 


indicated 


company members. 
elected this year and other officers were re-elected, 
in the accompanying box. 

The secretary’s report revealed the plans for 1927. 
These include a marketing conference at Philadel- 
phia, May 18-20, at which time direct marketing of 
machine tools will be discussed. 

Donaldson Brown, vice president of General Motors 
Corp., gave a detailed description of the scheme of 
management of that $900,000,000 organization. 
Flershem, vice president of American Radiator Co., 
described methods of forecasting radiator sales. 


Two new vice presidents were 


R. B. 


Association Is Industry’s Clearing House 


HE American Management as- 
sociation is a great clearing 


house for executives in every 
field, said F. L. Sweetser in his ad- 
dress which opened the convention in 
New York. Human relationship, he 
continued, constitutes the major fac- 
tor in business and one of the chief 
activities of this association pertains 
tu the relationship of employer and 
employe. Other important phases of 
the association’s work, according to 
Mr. Sweetser, are marketing problems, 
produc- 
The as- 


management of finance and 
tion and knowledge of ideas. 
sociation started in 1922 with 91 com- 
pany members and a deficit of $7000. 
Today, for the first time in its his- 
tory, the association is out of debt. 
During 1926, six division conventions 
were held. During the summer of 
that year the association conducted a 
Europe. 


management mission to 


Individual Responsibility Recognized 


Decentralized responsibility was the 
subject of a paper by Donaldson 
3rown, vice president General Motors 
Corp. It is the policy of this large 
organization to assign authority and 
jurisdiction as far down the line of 
Individual re- 
recognized as 
development. 


executives as possible. 
sponsibility must be 
contributing to central 
The ultimate purpose of any indus- 
trial organization, according to Mr. 
Brown, is the welfare of the owners 
of the business. To successfully op- 
erate as large a corporation as that 
of General Motors, it is necessary, in 
the speaker’s opinion, to establish units 
or divisions with divisional managers 
in charge. Each of these managers 
should be qualified to hold the posi- 


tion of president of his division or 
company were that division a complete 
independent unit. 

In the scheme of decentralized re- 
sponsibility in a large organization, 
the object is to retain the enormous 
advantage of large scale operations 
with as little sacrifice as possible of 
the intimate control of the small or- 
ganization. The organization of the 
General Motors has at its top a board 
of directors. This board has two com- 
mittees—one in charge of finance and 
the other in charge of executive mat- 
ters. The duty of a board of direc- 
tors is to state as clearly and con- 
cisely as possible the general policies 
which will govern the corporation’s ac- 
tivities. The individual unit or com- 
panies which form the General Mo- 





New Officers 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Chairman 
Sam A. LEWISOHN 
Vice president and treasurer, Miami Cop- 
per Co., New York 
President 
F. L. SWEETSER 
manager, Dutchess Mfg Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


General 


Vice President Financial Division 
ERNEST G. DRAPER 
Treasurer, Hills Bros. Co., New York 
Vice President Marketing Division 
R. B. FLERSHEM 
American Radiator Co., 
Buffalo 
Vice President Production Division 
H. B. GILMORE 
Secretary, Western Electric Co. New York 


Vice president, 


Vice President 
OscAR GROTHE 
White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland 
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tors Corp. each have a general man- 
ager with full responsibility for the 
operations of his unit subject only to 
the underlying general policies. 

Each company unit buys or sells 
from or to the other units exactly as 
if they were outside of the organiza- 
tion. Prices charged from one to an- 
other are the same as charged to 
outside customers. In some cases, 
purchasing from outside companies is 
done in order to develop true compet- 
itive conditions. 

One of the important points of Mr. 
Brown’s paper was the necessity for 
many live industries today to antici- 
pate the changing tastes of the buy- 
ing public. The general test of the 
efficiency of any business, he said, is 
the rate of return on the capital em- 
ployed. The capital of each division 
must be identified with its business 
and no other. Four main groups must 
be considered in any large organiza- 
tion, said Mr. Brown. These are the 
public, labor, management and cap- 
ital. In Mr. Brown’s opinion the most 
important factor contributing to the 
success of General Motors was the es- 
tablishment of the managers security 
corporation by means of which 80 
managerial executives secure direct 
personal interest in the profits of the 
corporation as a whole. 


Manager Often Too Limited 


Robert E. Wolf, in discussing Mr. 
Brown’s paper, said that the best solu- 
tion of the capital-labor problem was 
through extensive decentralized re- 
sponsibility by which he meant the 
giving to each man all the way down 
the organization as much responsibil- 
ity as his capacities warranted. A 
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plant manager is often too limited in 
power. Mr. Wolf thinks that ac- 
countability is a better word to use 
than responsibility. 

Later in the day Mr. Sweetser 
pointed out the importance of reduc- 
ing waste of time in committee dis- 
cussion. He said if a committee will 
confine all discussion to the strict pre- 
sentation of facts, or the discussion 
after facts, rather than the stating of 





Arranges Research 


RATHER comprehensive 

program of research for 

1927 has been mapped out 
by the American Management as- 
sociation and just announced at 
the annual meeting in New York 
last week. Five main lines of in- 
vestigation will be pursued and 
each will be under the direction 
of one or more experts. Below 
is the research schedule and the 
names of those in charge of the 
work: 

1. “Supervision of Field Sales 
Forces,” under the direction 
of J. L. Palmer, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, others. 

2. “Developing the Field Mana- 
gerial Staff,’ under the direc- 
tion of H. G. Kenagy, Armour 
& Co., Chicago. 

3. “Measuring Office Output,” un- 
der the direction of John Mit- 
chell, General Electric Co., 
New York. 

4. “Trends in Personal Progress,” 
under the direction of J. W. 
Dietz, Western Electric Co., 
New York, and others. 

5. “Trends in Management Or- 
ganization,” under the direc- 
tion of James O. McKinsey, 
University of Chicago, Chica- 
go, and others. 


and 











opinions or theories, much time will 
be saved. 

American Radiator Co. has made 
rapid progress during the last few 
years in adapting forecasting indices 
to its production schedules according 
to R. B. Flershem who led the discus- 
sion on forecasting at one of the af- 
ternoon sessions. He said that pro- 
duction schedules within the plant 
should be co-ordinated to the end that 
all radiator parts reach the assembling 
department as required. 

In discussing Mr. Flershem’s paper, 
Joseph H. Barber, of the Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston, suggested forecast- 
ing profits as well as production. He 
said that net profits are the result of 
scores of variable factors but these 
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may be roughly classified under sales 
revenue, cost to make and expense to 
operate, and that these three groups 
are subject to the general rules gov- 
erning forecasts of external conditions. 

Forecast curves are far from uni- 
form in character, pointed out M. C. 
Rorty, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Certain industries bear a relation to 
others and in such cases intelligent 
forecasting may be done with a fair 
degree of liability but there are 
other industries concerning which best 
business analists are today wary of 
predicting the future. 


Pamphlet Supplies Data 
on New Beam Sections 


(Concluded from Page 521) 
are especially desirable in tier-build- 
ings. 

Groups of column 
constant depth are not 
to the structural industry. A few 
years ago there was placed on the 
market a series of fabricated plate- 
and-angle columns known as_ the 
“A. B. Co. constant dimension col- 
umns” which achieved, and still re- 
tain, great popularity, but the new 
Carnegie beam sections are believed 
to be the first that combines 
the advantages of depth 
with the economy of a rolled as com- 
pared with a built-up section. 

The advantages resulting from the 
use of constant depth column sec- 
tions appear principally in the sym- 
metry of beam, girder, and spandrel 
framework connecting to the columns 
floors of a tier build- 

multiple production 
that result 
drafting 
erection. 


sections having 
entirely new 


series 
constant 


at successive 
ing, whereby 
utilized 


savings in 


methods can be 
in substantial 
fabricating shop 
The simplification of details on the 
columns’ themselves, including the 
avoidance of fillers under the splices, 
advantageous. To the archi- 
tect the contractor con- 
stant depth is that it 
permits of greater uniformity in fire- 
proofing and finish. 
constant 


room, and 


is also 
general 
available in 


and 


depth 
are offered in two depths, 10 and 12 
inches. The 10-inch groups comprise 
weights ranging 31 to 140 
pounds per linear foot, which are ade- 
quate to take care of an ordinary 
12-story building, basement to 
roof. The 12-inch comprise 
weights ranging 230 
pounds, which in with 
the 10-inch groups will take care of 
an ordinary 18-story building. 

In addition to the major innova- 
described above the new Car- 
sections contain a 


Sections of type 


from 


from 
groups 

from 75 to 
conjunction 


tions 


negie beam num- 


* 


ber of novel features which aim to 
enhance the efficiency and adapta- 
bility of the series. 

Fillets are parabolic instead of 
accurate in form, thereby combining 
maximum spread with minimum area, 
and their areas are properly in- 
cluded in the calculated weights and 
properties of the sections. 

All section weights 
in whole pounds, thus avoiding the 
annoyance of fractions. The heavier 
column weights in the 12-inch groups 
end in zero, and stagger with those 
in the 14-inch groups which end in 
thus enabling a designer to 
change sizes with a minimum waste 
of metal. 


are expressed 


five, 


It is noted that the catalog weights 


correspond within one-tenth of a 
pound to roll dimensions expressed 
in thousandths of an inch, but in 
order to conform to structural steel] 
practice tables are given in the 
pamphlet that round all dimensions 
to the nearest sixteenth of an inch. 

A safeguard against error in the 
transmission of orders is provided 
by a system of section index num- 
bers whose penultimate figures rep- 


resent nominal depth in inches. Thus, 
section CB-301 is 30 inches deep, sec- 
tion CB-82 is 8 inches deep. 

The office man will appreciate the 
manner in which the tables on pages 
38 to 49 arranged with a view 
to expediting his work, in that all 
information regarding any section is 
visible without turning the page. Left- 
hand pages data primarily re- 
quired for design, while correspond- 
ing righthand pages relate primarily 
to data needed for detailing. 

The edition of the pamphlet just 
published the profiles and 
properties of Carnegie beam sections 
for application under any 
code or specification. It is 
that this edition will 
supplemented by a _ series 
which, in addition 
published, will 

the allowable 
sections may be 
either as beams or col- 
umns, in accordance with the build- 
ing codes of several of the principal 
United States. Another 
cover similar loadings 
under the standard specifications of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, which is intended for com- 
munities that have adopted those 
specifications, and yet another edi- 
tion will cover similar loadings in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the American Railway Engineering 
association. These several editions 
are to be bound separately as a safe- 
guard against confusion in their use. 


are 


give 


shows 


arranged 
building 
understood 
shortly be 
of local editions 
to the data 
contain tables showing 
which the 


already 
loads to 


subjected, 


in the 
edition will 


cities 
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American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical En- 
gineers Conducts Annual 
Meeting in New York 


of discussion at- two of the principal sessions 
of the one-hundred and thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers held at the Engineering So- 
cieties building, New York, Feb. 14-17. With a regis- 
tration a few under 1500 on the second day, the con- 
vention took its place as one of the most important 
in the history of the institute. As in the past, 
simultaneous meetings were held on each of the 
three days. The institute of metals division had 
zinc, copper and aluminum sessions. The industrial 
relations division and petroleum division held im- 
portant meetings. 
At the annual business meeting E. L. 


By «ais. of carbon in pig iron was the subject 


DeGolyer 





Reviews Metallurgical Problems 


E. L. DeGolyer Elected 
President — Many Papers 
Are Presented at Simultan- 
eous Technical Sessions 


was elected president. George Otis Smith and F. 
Julius Fohs were elected new vice presidents, and 
five new directors were elected. Other officers were 
re-elected as shown in the box below. 

At the banquet and dance Wednesday evening, 
medals were presented to David William Brunton, 
Denver, and Zay Jeffries, Cleveland. The annual 
smoker was held on Monday, and excursions to plants 
and points of interest were made throughout the 
week. Prof. Cecil S. Desch of Sheffield university, 
England, gave an illustrated talk on the crystalliza- 
tion of metals. The annual Henry M. Howe mem- 
orial lecture was given this year by Prof. Bradley 
Stoughton, head, department of metallurgy, Lehigh 
university, Bethlehem, Pa., on alloy steel. 














Seeks Blister Cause in Sheet Galvanizing 


HE iron-carbon diagram _be- 

comes radically modified when 

moderate amounts of chromium 
are present, according to Marcus A. 
Grossmann, metallurgist, Central Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Canton, O., who read 
a paper at the Tuesday session of the 
iron and steel section. In order to 
give graphic representation to the ef- 
fect of varying amounts of chromium, 
Mr. Grossmann suggested using a 
three dimensional diagram or surface. 
Such a surface would be built up by 
constructing a succession of iron-car- 
bon diagrams at right angles to the 
iron chromium diagram. To _ illus- 
trate this Mr. Grossmann had on the 
platform a series of parallel glass 
plates with diagrams inscribed on 
each. 

E. C. Bain, metallurgist, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Long Island City, N. Y., in discuss- 
ing Mr, Grossmann’s paper said that 
there was still much to be learned 
about the solubility of alpha and 
delta iron, and said he hoped research 
would be continued in this direction. 

L. B. Lindemuth, Carney & Linde- 
muth, New York, in a paper on the 
cause of blisters on galvanized sheets, 
said in brief that moisture was the 
cause, and that in every case of 
meticulous drying no blisters appeared. 
Carl A. Meissner, United States Steel 
Corp., New York, in discussing Mr. 
Lindemuth’s paper said that blisters 
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were sometimes caused by pickling, 
independent of the galvanizing process. 
He said some steelmakers today are 
adding catalytic agents to the pickling 
bath to reduce or eliminate tendency 
to blister. 

A paper by F. S. Langenberg, metal- 
lurgist, Watertown arsenal, Water- 
town, Mass., on X-ray spectrometry 
scheduled for this New York meeting 
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was not completed in time to be pre- 
sented, and will be presented at the 
next meeting of the society. 

E. C. Bain, read a paper prepared by 
himself and William E. Griffiths on 
iron-chromium-nickel alloys. This 
paper gave the results of an ex- 
haustive study of more than 70 iron 
alloys containing different percentages 
of nickel and chromium. Marcus 
Grossmann in discussing this paper 
said he thought the description of 
the brittle constituent, which is wholly 
new, was of far reaching significance. 
He said also that it is possible that 
some alloys are not stable. For in- 
stance, a low-chromium, low-nickel al- 
loy will develop a sluggish austenite 
structure. G. R. Armstrong, Holley 
& Armstrong, Pikeville, Ky., said that 
in his investigations he had encount- 
ered the substance which Mr. Bain 
called the brittle constituent. In cer- 
tain high-chromium alloys, he said, 
this effect is more pronounced at 
high temperature. In other alloys 
he thought it was possible that the 
brittle constituent is present but not 
discernible. He suggested that a 
difference of polarity, or some other 
cause might effect the etching, and 
thus make detection difficult. 

In the discussion following this, 
much was said about the similarity 
in effect of nickel and carbon. With 
some carbon already present nickel 
has much the same effect as the addi- 
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tion of more carbon would have. 

V. N. Krivobok, associate professor 
of metallurgy, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, read a paper 
prepared by himself, B. M. Larson, 
William B. Shinkle, and William C. 
Masters on manganese steel. This 
paper has not yet been published, and 
because of its length, Mr. Krivobok 
omitted a large part of it. He said 
that the paper includes a complete 
list of the literature covering man- 
ganese in steel. The paper studies 
a range of carbon content from 0.06 
to 0.35 per cent, and of manganese 
from 1.2 to 3.5 per cent. In all deter- 
minations the presence of considerable 
amounts of sulphur did not seem to 


Carbon in Pig 


HE round table’ discussion 

I on carbon in pig iron with 
R. H. Sweetser, assistant to 

the vice president, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O., 


as chairman, developed into one of 
the most animated sessions of the 
whole convention. A paper on carbon 
characteristics of copper bearing pig 
iron, read by W. B. Coleman, W. B. 
Coleman & Co., Philadelphia, demon- 
strated that additions up to 1 per cent 
of metallic copper to molten iron did 
not alter the physical properties of 
the castings by an appreciable amount. 
A blast furnace operating on a copper 
bearing ore can produce a grade of 
pig iron that is highly adapted for 
the manufacture of small castings 
where production machine methods are 
required, said Mr. Coleman. 

Richard Moldenke, consulting metal- 
lurgist, Watchung, N. J., read a paper 
on the need for research in foundry 


pig iron. In the discussion following 
these two papers Robert Job, vice 
president, Milton Hersey Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, raised the question as to 


whether a charcoal furnace used less 
fuel than a coke furnace. The chair- 
man gave his opinion that less char- 
coal was required per ton of pig iron 
produced in a charcoal furnace than 
coke per ton of pig iron in a coke 
furnace. He gave the figures of 96 
bushels at from 20 to 21 pounds per 
bushel of charcoal required to melt 
a ton of iron. Mr. Sweetser said that 
the total carbon content from a so- 
called sick furnace may be the same 
as from a good furnace. 

In Mr. Coleman’s paper the ques- 
tion of the amount of scrap advan- 
tageously used in a blast furnace was 
discussed, and this was the subject of 
considerable controversy throughout 
the session. It was the general con- 
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have any effect. The manganese was 
introduced in the form of silicon-man- 
ganese direct to the furnace, and not 
in the ladle. Nearly 100 critical 
curves were determined. These curves 
showed a much more pronounced crit- 
ical point on the cooling curve than 
on the heating curve. At times there 
was an indication of a critical point 
at very high temperatures, as high 
as 1700 degrees Fahr. One of Mr. 
Krivobok’s alloys containing 2.50 man- 
ganese and 0.22 carbon developed an 
elastic limit of 146,000 pounds per 
square inch, and an ultimate strength 
of over 200,000 pounds per square 
inch. 

Franklin H. 


read a 


Allison Jr. 


paper comparing the effect of nickel] 
and cobalt in steel. Although these 
two elements are similar chemically, 
they differ distinctly in their effects 
on the critical points of iron. Nickel] 
by lowering the critical temperatures 
benefits the steel with a grain refine- 
ment and more uniform distribution of 
the carbide. 

This year the Henry Marion Howe 
memorial lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Bradley Stoughton, head of de- 
partment of metallurgy, Lehigh uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa., the subject 
being alloy steel. He showed by a 
series of diagrams the effect of cop- 
per, tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium 
and zinc. 


Iron Opens Lively Discussion 


census of opinion that the 
oxidized iron cannot be overcome in 
the cupola. Dr. Moldenke asked— 
How can a foundry tell whether iron 
is oxidized? He said that the only 
way he knew to overcome the effect 
of oxidized iron in the foundry was 
by the use of excessively high tem- 
peratures such as have been secured 
in Germany by a combination oil flame 
and air furnace. By this method tem- 


peratures as high as 3000 degrees 
Fahr. have been secured, and with 


such temperatures deoxidation will re- 
sult. 
E. J. Lowry, metallurgist, Hickman, 


effect of 





Awards Two Medals 


ERITORIOUS achievement 
M in the fields of mining and 
metallurgy is recognized 

American Institute of 


Metallurgical 


awarding 


by the 


Mining and Engi- 
medals for 
At the 


annual banquet of the institute on 


neers by 


various lines of endeavor 


Wednesday evening, the award of 
1927 


established 


two medals for made. 
The William 
Lawrence Saunders mining medal 
David William 

consulting engineer, 
and the 


was 
newly 
was given to 
srunton, 
Denver, James Douglas 
medal was awarded to Zay Jeff- 
ries, head of research bureau, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Cleveland. 
sketch of Mr. 
record of his 
achievement appears on page 558 
of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, while a sketch of 
Dr. Jeffries presented on 
of the Feb. 17 


A biographical 
Brunton and a 
of this issue 
similar 
was 


issue, 


page 491 
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Williams & Co., Chicago, raised the 
important point of the responsibility 
for poor pig iron from the blast fur- 
nace. He said that quality was clear- 
ly up to the foundry, and that high 
quality could not be expected where 
price was the sole factor in buying 
the metal. 

Prof. D. J. Demorest, department 
of metallurgy, Ohio State university, 
discussing the 
iron said that 
the quality of scrap used in the blast 
cupola was most 
important. He that the nature 
of scrap is changing and that chromi- 
are being en- 
more. The pres- 
in the cupola is not 
important, according to professor Dem- 
providing the iron mix is al- 
If the iron is 
small 


Columbus, O.,_ in 
production of pig 


furnace or in the 
said 
alloys 


um and other 


countered more and 


ence of copper 
orest, 
ready of high quality. 
already addition of 
amounts of copper in the cupola will 


good, the 


not increase internal shrinkage or 
hardness. 

A. Marks of 
research 
which 
vantage of 


England told of a 
association in his country 
foundryman the ad- 
individual re- 
carried on by 


gives a 
whatever 
search may be 
nearly all important foundrymen in 
the country. He urged the forma- 
tion of such an association here. He 
that many American foundries 
carry on important studies pertain- 
ing to their own individual foundries, 
ahd that other foundries seldom bene- 
fit from any which may 
be thus reached. Mr. Marks said that 
the use of scrap increasing in 
England. He believes that excellent 
iron may be made with moderate 
amounts of scrap, say from 20 to 
30 per cent, provided the phosphorus 
content is low. He told of a large 
manufacturer who operates two blast 


work 


said 


conclusions 


was 
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furnaces on low phosphorus iron for 
the manufacture of diesel engines. 
The effect of the war on the foundry 
industry in England, according to 
Mr. Marks, was to raise the average 


tensile strength of castings from 
about 11 tons per square inch in 
1914 to 22 tons per square inch at 
present. 


A paper by Dr. Enrique Touceda, 
consulting metallurgist, Albany, N. Y., 
was presented for discussion in the 
absence of Mr. Touceda. This paper 
advises the use of low total carbon 
jron for making malleable castings. 
Dr. Moldenke says high total carbon 
should be used for gray iron, and 
does not agree that low total carbon 


is essential to good malleable work. 
Bearing on this discussion, Mr. Marks 
said that as far as he knew malleable 
foundries in England always used low 
total carbon iron. 

Several members of the pig iron 
group felt that it was not necessary 
to use steel scrap in foundry practice 
as Dr. Touceda suggests. One found- 
ryman said that he had used mal- 
leable scrap, rail scrap and structural 
scrap with complete satisfaction in 
production of malleable castings. One 
speaker said that his experience in- 
dicated nothing was gained by the use 
of low-carbon iron in malleable work. 
J. T. MacKenzie, chief chemist, Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 


Ala., recommended cold iron low in 
earbon for cupola malleable. 

The pig iron session was of the 
unanimous opinion that a committee 
should be appointed to outline stand- 
ard practice in testing pig iron and 
castings. Such practice would indi- 
cate the size and depth of a drill 
hole and just what chips were to 
be used. Also the section of the 
casting where _ photomicrographs 
should be made. 

E. J. Lowry said that boiling in a 
mold is frequently due to the lime 
coating. He thinks it is not neces- 
sarily the fault of the blast furnace 
when sponge iron is produced, It 
may be due to poor foundry practice. 


Plans Ceramic Research Institute 


PPROVAL of a plan for the for- 
A mation of an American Ceramic 
Research council was one of the 
principal actions taken by the Amer- 
ican Ceramic society which conducted 
its twenty-ninth annual meeting at the 
Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Feb. 14- 
18. Trustees of the society were 
authorized to take the necessary steps 
for establishment of the council as 
soon as possible. It is proposed to 
make this a full-time organization, its 
purpose to be the stimulation of re- 
search as an aid in the solution of 
problems now facing the industry and 
as an advice-giving body to be called 
upon by members whenever desired. 
The convention was said to be the 
most successful held by the society, 
delegates numbering close to 950 at- 
tending from all parts of the country. 
Simultaneous of the various 
divisions were held Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, at which many papers were 
presented. Thursday and Friday were 
devoted to visiting local plants. 


sessions 


New Officers Are Elected 
B. Mifflin Hood, president, B. Mifflin 
Hood Brick Co., Atlanta, Ga., was 


elected president of the society for 


the ensuing year. Mr. Hood succeeds 


R. L. Clare of New Jersey. Other 
officers elected were: MacDonald C. 
Booze, Charles Taylor & Sons Co., 


Cincinnati, vice president; H. B. Hen- 
derson, Standard Pyrometric Cone Co., 
Columbus, O., treasurer; Ross C. 
Purdy, 2525 North High street, Colum- 
bus, O., general secretary. George 
W. Dennison, Ohio Clay Co., Cleve- 
land, and Ercil Hill, Conklin Arm- 
strong Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia, 
were elected trustees of the society 
for three years. Mr. Dennison rep- 
resents the heavy clay products divi- 
sion and Mr. Hill the terra cotta 
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division. Atlantic City was decided 
upon as the place for the next annual 
meeting. 

Sessions of the refractories division 
were well attended and proved inter- 
esting. B. Johnson and J. A. King, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., collabo- 
rated on a paper on the “Use of Sili- 
con-Carbide Refractories in Boiler 
Furnaces.” An outline was given of 
the causes of failure of firebrick in 
boiler furnaces due to clinker ad- 
hesion, spalling and erosion, caused by 
the movement of fuel and ash over the 
surfaces of the refractories. The de- 
velopment of the silicon-carbide, air- 
cooled blocks and the air-cooled sili- 
con-carbide wall were described. 

G. A. Bole and E. J. Vachusha, Ohio 
State university and bureau of stand- 
ards, Columbus, O., gave the results 
of their investigations of cyanite-dias- 
por-clay refractories. It was stated 
that the addition of 20 per cent or 
more cyanite to diaspor tended to 
counteract the shrinkage of the dias- 
por during continual use at high tem- 
peratures. 

Observations based on a microscopic 
study of the effect of slag erosion in 
boiler furnaces, particularly that of 
Illinois coal on refractories were given 
by Samuel J. McDowell and Harley 
C. Lee, bureau of standards, Columbus, 
O. A mineralogical relation is shown 
between the slag and the refractory 
used, the principal crystal phases pres- 
ent in cooled slag being magnetite 
or hematite, mullite with iron in solid 
solution, a plagioclase feldspar and 
glass. Mr. McDowell and Robert K. 
McBerty also of the bureau gave the 
results of their cone deformation study 


of magnetite-anorthite-mullite-silica, 


Ralph A. Sherman, bureau of mines, 
Pittsburgh, read a paper on “Service 
Factors Governing the Slagging of 


Boiler Furnace’ Refractories.” He 
stated that the factors directly gov- 
erning slag erosion to be slag com- 
position and slag quantities, refrac- 
tories temperature, gas temperature, 
gas composition and gas velocity. The 
value of these factors are in turn con- 
trolled by the type of coal burned 
and the type of coal burning equip- 
ment. The small grog aids working 
character, increases shrinkage, green 
and fired strength and the resistance 
of the refractory to “flaking off” of 
small portions due to rapid tempera- 
ture change, according to W. H. 
Vaughan, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 


High Temperature Used 


In firing most firebrick in a tunnel 
kiln, high temperatures are desirable 
throughout the charging end of the 
kiln, which are secured by passing 
a large volume of hot gases through 
the setting in the charging end, ac- 
cording to Howard S. Orth, Harrop 
Service Co., Columbus, O. 

Among speakers before the refrac- 
tories group and their papers were: A. 
Ernest MacGee, bureau of standards, 
Columbus, 0., “Some Physical prop- 
erties of Artificial Aluminous Abra- 
sives” and “Some Physical prop- 
erties of Glass Tank Block Refrac- 
tories”; C. W. Parmele and A. E. R. 
Westham, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., “Effect of Steam on the 
Transverse Strength of Fireclay 
Brick”; S. S. Cole, Mellon institute, 
Pittsburgh, “A Study of the Refrac- 
tory Properties of Silica Cements” 
and “Variations in Softening Points 
of Refractory Materials’; R. F. Gel- 
ler, bureau of standards, Washington, 
“Some Observations on the Funda- 
mental Properties of Refractory 
Clays”. 
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Power Development Stimulates 
Industrial Advancement 


HE American people owe a great debt to the 
steel industry, but no more than to the power W. 
for only through 
progress and development of better and cheaper 
power has industrial advancement been made pos- 
The second annual Midwestern Engineering 
and Power exposition, in conjunction with the second 
Midwest Power conference, held Feb. 15-19 in the 
coliseum, Chicago, well illustrate why public utilities 
of the United States generate and distribute more 
electricity than all the light and power companies of 
as a combination. 


industry of this country, 


sible. 


all other countries in the world 


consumers. 


At this power conference a representatitve of steel, 
Sykes, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, declared that 
present efficiency in steel production has paralleled 
every improvement in power production. 
of papers were presented showing how power plant 
engineering has kept pace with demand of industrial 


A number 


Some 270 exhibitors at the power show displayed 
a multitude of mechanical devices 
the steadily growing requirement of higher pressures 
and temperatures has been 
creased consumption of iron and steel products. 


illustrating how 


associated with an in- 


Power Promotes Economy in Manufacture 


ECOGNITION of the existence 
of a definite community of in- 
terest among the industries of 


the United States has been one of 
the prime factors in our progress. 


This realization of a thoroughly in-- 


terconnected interest has been one 
of the chief items in development of 


the power industry in general and 
the central station power plant in 
particular. 


All American industry owes a great 
debt to the power, but none more 
than the steel industry. Only by con- 
tinual development of power-operated 
mechanical means has it been pos- 
sible to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of steel in this country 
from 360 pounds in 1900 to 930 
pounds in 1926. This was the state- 
ment made by W. Sykes, consulting 
engineer, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
addressing the midwest power con- 
ference. 

“In the middle of the past cen- 
tury,” Mr. Sykes said, “practically 
the only power used at a blast fur- 
nace was for blowing; charging the 
furnace and disposing of its prod- 
ucts all being hand labor. Today 
practically all heavy work has been 


eliminated and the workman’s duty is 
to operate intelligently mechanical 
devices to perform various functions. 
Although the number of men em- 
ployed today is much less, we now 
produce 700 to 800 tons of pig iron 
per furnace, at a lower cost, com- 
pared to 25 and 50 tons a day then.” 

The speaker declared that prob- 
ably the most important item in de- 
velopment of the steel industry has 
been readily available power, sub- 
stituted for human effort. He pointed 
out that the steel industry has par- 
alleled power progress, stating that 
with each improvement in develop- 
ment and distribution of power there 
has been a corresponding increase 
in steel production, usually bringing 
with its reductions in costs and sell- 
ing prices. 

A number of other papers and tech- 
nical discussions were presented at 
the conference by leaders and exec- 
utives in the power industry. Samuel 
Insull, president, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Chicago, pointed out that 
the present tendency toward “super- 
power,” great, interconnected central 
station systems, is the economic re- 
sult of cheapening power through 


massing of production facilities. At 
another session, Paul Clapp, manag- 
ing director, National Electric Light 
association, New York, discussed the 
important part played by develop- 
ments in electrical generation and 
distribution in bringing about better 
utilization of materials, wiser expen- 
diture of effort, improved organiza- 
tion, expansion of productivity and 
quick application of scientific discov- 
ery and invention. 

“In 1919,” he said, “fifty-five per 
cent of the total power was applied 
electrically; this now is 65 per cent. 

Among other speakers were: W. S. 
Monroe, president, Sargent & Lundy 
Co., Chicago; J. H. Lendi, chief elec- 


trical engineer, Universal Portland 
Cement Co., Chicago; S. G. Neiler, 
consulting engineer, Neiler, Rich & 


Co., Chicago; W. W. Freeman, presi- 
dent, Union Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Samuel A. Taylor, president, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Pittsburgh; 
Samuel Insull Jr., president, Midland 
Utilities Co., Chicago; V. D. Simons, 
consulting engineer, Chicago; and F. 
S. Collings, mechanical engineer, Sar- 
gent & Lundy, Chicago. 


Show Power Generating and Distributing Units 


MPROVEMENT in power plant 
I practice during the past 20 years 

has been unusually marked, due 
to the fact that pressure on the 
power industry comes from all other 
industrial pursuits. Developments of 
the so-called “superpower” systems, 
consisting of great, interconnected 
central-station systems, have brought 
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an increasing demand for higher 
pressures and temperatures, more 
efficient devices, and more accurate 
control of costs. All this has been 


attended by a growing consumption 


of iron and steel by power equip- 
ment manufacturers. 
Since 1919, government statistics 


point out, improvements in the gen- 


eration of electricity have resulted 
in the saving of 75,000,000 tons of 
coal. Much of this fuel saving has 
been made possible through the use 
of pulverized coal and equipment for 
its preparation. Among the 270 ex- 
hibitors at the Midwestern Engineer- 
ing and Power exposition, a number 
showed equipment for powdered coal. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., displayed a new coal pulverizer 
as well as various power and en- 
gine units. Similar pulverizers were 
exhibited by the American Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis; Furnace Engi- 
neering Co., New York; Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., 
St. Louis; Riley Stoker Corp., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; and Power Specialty 
Co., New York. A number of re- 
fractories designed for pulverized 
fuel burning also were in evidence 
at the exhibition. 

The advantages of steel construc- 
tion for electrical switchboards have 
become so apparent that standard de- 
signs of steel control desks have been 
developed, and_ steel specified for 
other electrical parts construction. 
A number of manufacturers of elec- 
trical circuit breakers, switches, auto- 
matic starts and other devices were 
shown, among the exhibitors being 
the following: Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 


Co., Milwaukee; Delta Star Electric 
Co., Chicago; American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corp., New York; 


Cutter Electrical & Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia; Conduit Electric Mfg. Co., 
Boston; General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; and Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 
The means by which boiler effi- 
ciencies have been raised to over 90 
per cent were illustrated in the dis- 
plays of several boiler manufac- 
turers. Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York, William Bros. Boiler & Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, Casey-Hedges Co., 
Chattanooga Tenn., Wickes’ Boiler 
Co., and the Ladd Water Tube Boiler 
Co., Pittsburgh, all exhibited various 
types of boilers and _ auxiliary de- 
vices. 
Industry is 
ested in the 


more. inter- 
by-prod- 


becoming 
production of 
uct power from reduced in 
pressure for process and _ heating 
work, and turbines are finding em- 
ployment as power-producing, 
ing valves. A number of builders of 
turbines and turbogenerators were ex- 
hibitors in the coliseum, among them 
the following: Allis-Chalmers Co., 
West Allis, Wis.; Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago; Elliott Co., Jeannette, 


steam 


reduc- 


Pa.; Combustion Engineering Co., 
New York; Moore Steam Turbine 
Corp., Wellsville, N. Y.; La Mont 
Corp., New York; and, Schutte & 


Philadelphia. 

A great number of power special- 
ties, such as steam traps,  super- 
heaters, feed-water heaters, 
purifiers and separators were in evi- 
dence. Some of the outstanding 
manufacturers exhibiting these prod- 
ucts included the Wheeler Con- 
denser & Engineering Co., Carteret, 


Koerting Co., 


valves, 
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N. J., S-C Regulator Mfg. Co., 
Fostoria, O.; Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York; Hagen Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Crane Co., Chicago; Centrifix Corp., 
Cleveland; Griscom-Russell Co., New 
York; American Steam Pump Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., Boylston Steam 
Specialty Co., Chicago, and _ the 
Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Mich. Two single ring arches 
and various uses of a special cement 
in boiler furnace fire brick construc- 
tion were displayed by Botfield Re- 
fractories Co., Philadelphia. 


Discuss Hand-to-mouth 
Buying Policy 
(Concluded from Page 522) 


with high peaks previously reported. 

Referring humorously to how gov- 
ernment control had turned back to 
private capital not “numbers of cars” 
but “car numbers,” the speaker said 
that since 1920 approximately $5,- 
000,000,000 had been spent on rehabili- 
tation of equipment. Only by such 
large capital expenditures, he assert- 
ed, were the railroads able to elimi- 
nate $10,000,000 in demurrage charges 
and to handle in 1926 some 53,000,000 
cars without any congestion due to 
railroad disability. 

“The principal thing in connection 
with hand-to-mouth buying,” Mr. 
Gormley declared, “is dependable rail- 
road service, and the biggest thing 
in connection with improved service 
has been large capital expenditures in 
the rehabilitation of equipment.” 

Chester D. Masters, vice president, 
Chicago Trust Co., Chicago, answered 
affirmatively the query as to whether 
hand-to-mouth buying has come _ to 
stay, for reasons basically sound. 

“A steady high volume of produc- 
is very material 
> he said. 


tion at a low cost 
to our general prosperity,’ 
“The practice of current buying does 
with commodity speculation, 
brings about closer relation between 
producer and consumer and makes 
for a more moderate use of capital. 
With the realization of our better 
transportation service, the present 
method of hand-to-mouth buying be- 
came chronic and henceforth will be 
method.” 


away 


our normal 

Financially, Mr. Masters _ stated, 
hand-to-mouth buying has alleviated 
the banker’s task of providing com- 
mercial and industrial capital, having 
brought an economical, continuous use 
of a moderate credit volume, reduc- 
ing peak demands and seasonal credit 
fluctuations. 

“It has become the work of the 
bankers,” he explained, “to make sure 


that the financial burden of each busi- 
ness is shifted to meet effectively 
and fully a new condition, and at 
the same time allow a profit on the 
additional risk undertaken. ‘If the 
capital structure of an organization 
has not been set up properly to carry 
this added burden, it must be re- 
vised and strengthened to do so.” 

In the absence of A. W. Shaw, 
chairman of the board, A. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago, Wheeler Sammons, 
president, presented the results of re- 
search by his company in the new 
buying habits. Mr. Sammons stated 
that hand-to-mouth buying is not a 
postwar adjustment but that indus- 
try has been working toward it for 
25 years, improvement of transpor- 
tation after 1920 affording an un- 
usual spur for gaining the peak 
reached in 1926. He declared em- 
phatically that hand-to-mouth buying 
is a permanent condition, pointing 
out that the peak was reached dur- 
ing a rising tide of prosperity in 
1926. 

Objecting somewhat to the phrase 
“hand-to-mouth as connoting buying 
without plan or foresight,” the speaker 
declared that in reality the situation 
bespeaks extreme purchase control. 
He stated that the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. built a $35,000,000 plant addi- 
tion almost entirely through inven- 
tories reduced by better buying con- 
trol, and that General Motors Corp. 
is another outstanding example of 
what controlling stocks can accom- 
plish. 

“Some manufacturers,” he said, 
“now use the carriers as their stocks, 
cutting inventories to startling levels. 


Heavy sums formerly borrowed to 
finance large stocks have been re- 
leased, through transportation § effi- 


ciency, for improvements and exten- 
sions. It is not logical to suppose 
the roads now will turn back and 
lose this efficiency, won at the cost 
of a billion dollars for equipment 
rehabilitation, hence we may assume 
that hand-to-mouth buying is a per- 
manent development.” 

Several leaders in distributive in- 
dustries expressed their opinions at 
the conference. E. L. Davidson, presi- 
dent, National Wholesale Grocers’ as- 
sociation, Indianapolis; E. F. Wieboldt, 
treasurer, W. A. Wieboldt & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Edward Freschl, president, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
discussed the effect of hand-to-mouth 
buying on their respective trades. 
In summation of the conference, Fred 
L. Clark, professor of economics and 
marketing, Northwestern university, 
Chicago, discussed the causes of hand- 
to-mouth buying and the results of 
its general acceptance. 
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European Exports at 
Vanishing Point 
(Concluded from Page 548) 


The Franco-Belge-Luxemburg pig iron 
entente has decided on the following 
minimum prices for foundry pig iron 
for export: to Great Britain £3 15s 
($18.20) per gross ton f.o.b. Ant- 
werp, and £3 18s ($18.85) to other 
overseas markets; for Holland £3 18s 
($18.85) for metric ton; for Italy £3 
12s 6d ($17.50), basis Thionville; for 
Austria £3 12s 6d ($17.50); for 
Switzerland 97.50 Swiss francs 
($18.80), franco Basle, duty unpaid. 
Offers for semifinished steel on the 
Belgian market are plentiful because 
at present it is the least unprofitable 


market. Billets have reached the low 
price of £4 8s ($21.25) f.o.b. Ant- 
werp; this is 13s ($3.15) less than 


one month previously and 3s ($0.73) 
less than a week ago. Attractive bus- 
iness is sought by many plants, par- 
ticularly Alliance-Monceau and Hain- 
aut in Belgium. 

Although the British still are buy- 
ing, the volume of new orders is 
decreasing. It is a remarkable fact 
that continental beams and structural 
shapes are quoted at the same price 
as merchant bars, around £4 18s 
($23.75) f.o.b. Antwerp. That was 
the price quoted for billets about the 
middle of January. A few transac- 
tions have been effected in the wire 
rod department but at low prices, 
Japan having bought assortments at 
£6 19s ($33.55) c.i.. Kobe or Osaka, 
which price corresponds to £5 Ills 


Holland is not buying 
because that country bought heavy 
supplies from Germany before the 
formation of the wire rod entente. 
Wire products are firm; the Belgian 
mills are well booked, and a few 
French mills are offering bright wire 
at £7 2s 6d ($34.50) f.o.b. Antwerp. 

The annual shipping, engineering 
and machinery exhibition will be held 
at Olympia, London, Sept. 8 to 24. 
It will include a special section for 
motorboats, yachts, small craft, in- 
ternal combustion engines and vari- 
ous accessories. Primarily the ex- 
hibits are representative of shipbuild- 
ing, shipping, marine, electrical and 
general engineering, yachts, motor- 
boats, and engines. A large propor- 
tion of the exhibits will be shown 
under working conditions. The ex- 
hibits will cover all the equipment 
and accessories used in ships, from 
smaller craft to large vessels. In 
connection with the heavy engineering 
trades will be shown such products 
as compressors, _ steel and iron 
castings and forgings, electrical ma- 
chinery, engines of all types, pneuma- 
tic tools, and machine tools for vari- 
ous purposes. Welding in its various 
forms will be an interesting feature. 


($26.85) f.o.b. 


German Output Growing 
with Rapidity 


' Berlin, Feb. 14.—(European Staff 
Service)— Growth of pig iron and 
steel production in Germany during 


was remark- 
end of the 


1926 
to the 


the second half of 
able. From June 


year the figures of each month con- 
sistently exceeded those of the pre- 
ceding month. Taking Germany in 
its present boundaries, production of 
pig iron in 1926 was 11.65 per cent 
less than in 1918, but the output of 
steel ingots and castings was 4.9 per 
cent in excess of the 1913 output. The 


1926 output of pig iron included 
6,052,859 tons of basic bessemer, 
1,876,843 tons of ferroalloys, 1,072,- 


516 tons of foundry, 579,211 tons of 
hematite, 41,459 tons of direct cast- 
ings and 14,661 tons of gray forge 
pig iron. The tonnage of ingots con- 
sisted of 6.484.467 of basic open- 
hearth, 5,452,223 of basic bessemer 
116,126 of acid open-hearth, 69,503 
of crucible and electric steel, 25,457 
welding steel and tons of acid bes- 
semer steel. The following table gives 
monthly figures for 1926, compared 
with the monthly averages of the 
past three years and 1913, in metric 
tons ;— 


Mon. Furnaces Pig Steel ingots Finished 
ave. lastday of iron and castings steel 
1913* = 909,640 980.700 970,240 
Tr aie 651.020 819.605 681.195 
1925 848,060 1,016,210 853,840 
1926 803,620 1,028,780 861.445 

1926 
Jan. K4 689,463 790,971 669,788 
Feb. .... 80 631,367 816,248 680,113 
March : 79 716,654 949,797 794,145 
April. 80 668,303 868.557 744.463 
May 83 736,206 900,548 796.711 
June... 80 720,081 977.309 855.929 
July 85 767,862 1,022,068 868.900 
Aug. ‘ R4 850.208 1,141,316 907,510 
Sept... 90 880.015 1,144,182 954,484 
Oct. ia bes 97 935.279 1,174,234 980,356 
Nov. .. 104 983,298 1,257,007 1,001,002 
Dec, 109 1,064,791 1,303,141 1,083,947 
9,643,427 12,345,378 10,337,348 
*In the present boundaries. 


French Market Is in Waiting Mood 


Service)—The French iron and 

steel market reflects the general 

situation of the country and 
is particularly sensitive to any 
important event which reacts on in- 
dustrial conditions. Various factors 
are exerting their influence on the 
French market in a_ contrarywise 
manner. The recent statement of 
M. Poincaré, premier and _ finance 
minister, at the finance commis- 
sion, confirms the improvement which 
recently has obtained in the French 
treasury. Following this statement 
it is more especially felt that every- 
thing possible will be done to maintain 
the france on a stable basis without, 
however, any final decision being 
taken as to the legal stabilization of 
the currency. The country feels that 
the situation now is well in hand as 
long as the present government re- 
mains in power. 

Production of pig iron in France is 
decreasing and it is expected that ad- 
ditional furnaces will be damped if 
the situation does not improve. Ex- 
port business is becoming more diffi- 
cult, as British furnaces are returning 
to the market and British hematite 
pig iron already has begun to make 
its appearance in France. The O. S. 
P. M. has fixed the following domestic 
prices for February: foundry pig 
iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, 510 
francs per metric ton ($20.10), basis 
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Franc, 3.93¢ 





Thionville; basic or semi-phosphorus 
550 francs ($21.60); hematite pig iron 
in Meurthe-et-Moselle district is 690 
francs ($27.10) for foundry pig iron 
and 680 francs ($26.80) for steel mak- 
ing. Demand in the domestic market 
for semifinished steel is absent and 
only a few plants are selling for ex- 
port. Prices are low and business is 
done at a loss, with the result that 
production in these departments also 
tends to decrease. Basic bessemer 
billets are offered at as low as £4 12s 
($23.50) f.o.b. Antwerp. 

There is a little inquiry for bars, 
beams and_ structural shapes, and 
business is done at the consumers’ 
price. Beams are 600 francs ($23.55) 
and merchant bars 640 _ francs 
($25.10) in the east; for export £5 
($24.25) f.o.b. is accepted. The plate 


and sheet department follows the 
same tendencies as other classes of 
products. Plates are offered at 800 
francs ($31.50), sheets 2 to 3 milli- 
meters at 950 francs ($37.45) base 
and sheets 2 millimeters and under 
at 1050 francs ($41.30) base. The 
automobile trade also reports diffi- 


cult conditions and manufacturers are 
endeavoring to reduce prices and in- 
crease their export business. Rail- 


road companies are giving out a few 
orders for rolling stock. 


French Exports High; 
Imports Drop 


Paris, Feb. 14.—(European 
Service)—Provisional statistics place 
1926 French steel exports at 3,072,- 
625 metric tons, compared with 3,- 
326,519 tons in 1925. Exports of 
pig iron totaled 702,537 metric tons, 
against 708,775 tons in 1925. Imports 
of pig iron into France in 1926 were 
the lowest ever recorded—23,896 met- 
ric tons. Imports of steel were slight- 
ly higher than 1925 and reached 142,- 
106 metric tons. The following table 
gives comparisons in metric tons: 


Staff 


Mon. IMPORTS EXPORTS 
ave. Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
1924 3,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
1925 2,693 11,703 58,855 272,270 
1926 ‘ 1,990 11,840 58,545 256,050 
1926 
Jan. . 2,657 6,906 64,888 266,471 
Feb. 2,244 6,996 68,487 253,322 
March ......... 3,236 16,686 56,445 259,032 
April 2,026 17,197 55,854 260,176 
ae 812 9,958 49,862 225,266 
June 1,842 18,720 88,520 212,374 
July 1,592 11,500 51,626 244,925 
Aug. .. 2,175 11,463 54.745 253,960 
Sept. r . 1,646 10,154 60,082 231,884 
Oct. 2,470 9,540 55,449 229,649 
Nov. 1,668 6,493 76,032 325,300 
Dec. 1,528 6,493 70,547 310,266 
23,896 142,106 702,537 3,072,625 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ICHIGAN FOUNDRY & MA- 
M CHINE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recently incorporated, has start- 
ed operation of a gray iron foundry 
for light and medium castings, with 
capacity of about 12 tons per day. 
G. W. Mockley is_ president, R. 
Mockley vice president and Conrad 
Schopp secretary and treasurer. G. W. 
Mockley formerly was connected with 
the Liberty foundry at Milwaukee and 
Mr. Schopp was superintendent of the 
Simms Foundry Co. at Racine, Wis. 
* * * 
RISTOL BRASS CORP., 
Conn., has re-elected the follow- 
Edward Ingraham, W. 
Townsend G. 


3ristol, 


ing directors: 
Kenneth Sessions, and 
Treadway, all of Bristol. 
* * * 

TLAS DROP FORGE CO., Lansing, 
Mich., has re-elected R. H. Scott, 
P. Hopkins, vice presi- 
manager; E. W. 
White, 


president; J. 
dent and general 
Goodnow, secretary, and B. L. 
treasurer. 
* 
ESTCOTT VALVE CO., East St. 
Louis, Ill., is adding a machine 
shop extension 100 x 150 feet for 
machine and assembly work on high 
pressure valves. The company’s plant 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., will be con- 
tinued in full operation indefinitely, 
though at first it was intended to move 
it to East St. Louis. 
* e . 
AWLS MFG. CO., 1412 North Hal- 
sted street, Chicago, recently in- 


corporated with $100,000 capital, is 
successor to the Rawls Machine & 
Mfg. Works, maker of railway and 


highway mowing equipment. S. E. 
Rawls is president and general man- 
ager. It has two plants and does 
not plan additions at present. 
* * * 

OUBLE EE RESEARCH LABO- 

RATORIES, Fullerton, Calif., has 
opened laboratories for metallurgical 
work, including assays and analyses. 
Special attention will be given to com- 
plex ores. Edwin C. Jordan has been 
appointed head metallurgist. He for- 
merly was designing engineer and then 
assistant superintendent of the smelt- 
ing department of Bolckow Vaughan 
& Co., England, during which time 
he was sent on exploration of the 
Mysore gold fields of India, Russian 


platinum deposits and Spanish ore. 
He has done considerable exploration 
of mineral deposits on this continent 
and has had his own laboratories at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * * 


RTISTIC BRONZE CO., Bridge- 

port, Conn., manufacturer of build- 
ers’ hardware, reports the addition, of 
several new lines and a rearranged 
personnel. Ernest V. Shaw, after six 
years’ absence from the company, has 
returned as secretary and works man- 
ager. William J. Grippin, formerly 
secretary, has been appointed treas- 
urer and general manager. William 
W. Wright continues as president and 
Horace B. Merwin as vice president. 

7 ” * 

ENNOX FURNACE CO. _INC., 

Syracuse, N. Y., recently incorpo- 
rated, B. C. Taylor assistant treasurer, 
has been formed to take over the east- 
ern business of the company at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. The Equator Fur- 
nace Co. has also been incorporated 
in New York to handle a cheaper line 
of furnaces. Control of these two 
companies is largely in the hands of 
stockholders of the Marshalltown com- 
pany. 


* * * 
W. CADMAN MFG. CO., Pitts- 
burgh, which has sold its valve 


specialty manufacturing business to 
the Barret Machine Co.,_ specialty 
division, 1430 Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh, will devote its entire effort 
and resources to making brass and 
bronze castings and to the manufac- 
ture of babbitt metals. The present 
valve finishing plant will be recon- 
structed and made an addition to the 
company’s present brass and bronze 
foundry. New equipment will be in- 
stalled with the result that the capac- 
ity of the present foundry will be 
more than trebled. 
bo * aa 

OMBARD-WHITE CO., Worcester, 

Mass., has been organized with a 
factory at 121 Summer street, for the 
manufacture of washing machines, 
operations having already started. H. 
Arthur Coxon, formerly with the 
Holyoke Machine Works, is head of 
the shop. William D. White is presi- 
dent and treasurer, and with Henry 
H. Wright, Nathaniel Lombard, Mat- 
thew P. Whittall and Theodore P. 


Brown, makes up the board of direc- 


tors. 
* * * 


Carnegie Employes Given 
Service Medal 


In recognition of their service, nine 
women and 141 men, employes of the 
general office at Pittsburgh of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. who have been in 
the employ of the company 25 years 
or more, were presented with Judge 
Elbert H. Gary medals recently. Wil- 
liam G. Clyde, president of the Car- 
negie company, made the presenta- 
tion. 

The Gary medal was struck off 
last April to commemorate the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the United 
States Steel Corp. Officials of the 
corporation voted to give the medals 
to employes who had at least 25 
years’ service with the corporation 
or affiliated companies. Fifty-three 
hundred Carnegie Steel employes have 
received medals. 

A replica of Judge Gary is on one 
side of the medal and an allegorical 
figure representing labor is on the 
other. Fifty years’ service is recog- 
nized with a gold medal. One Car- 
negie Steel employe has received a 
gold medal. 


Utilizes New Method of 
Boiler Setting 


New York, Feb. 21.—Arthur Wil- 
liams, vice president in charge of com- 
mercial relations of the New York 
Edison Co., in a recent address over 
the radio announced that a _ revolu- 
tionary development in steam genera- 
tion had been accomplished in the 
company’s new electrical plants. The 
use of firebrick in the inner walls of 
steam generating boilers has _ been 
eliminated, he said, and a newly in- 
vented system has been installed. This 
utilizes a wall of water pipe which 
serves the double purpose of recaptur- 
ing a greater portion of the energy of 
coal and eliminating the frequent nec- 
essity to repair boilers lined with fire- 
brick. The new system will be applied 
in the new $50,000,000 generating sta- 
tion under construction at Four- 
teenth street and the East river, 
New York. This will be the largest 
generating station in the world. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


David W. Brunton, Awarded William Lawrence Saunders Mining Medal 




















ONORS and distinctions have been many in the 

long career of David William Brunton, but that 
conferred upon him by the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, at its 
convention last week in New York, was unusual. 
He was made the recipient of the William Lawrence 
Saunders medal, “For Achievement in Mining,” in the 
first award of that newly established mark of mining 
and engineering attainment. 

In the award, he was cited as being worthy of 
such distinction “for development and exposition of the 
principles and practices of ore sampling; for systematic 
daily mapping and mine geology; for the Brunton 
mining compass, and for engineering achievements in 
connection with great tunnels.” The award is especially 
timely in conjunction with the completion of the Moffat 
tunnel, for which he was chairman of the board of con- 
sulting engineers. The Moffat tunnel is approximately 
six miles in length, the longest on the western hemis- 
phere, and connecting Colorado and Utah. It shortens 
the railroad distance between Denver and Salt Lake 
City by 173 miles. President Coolidge on Feb. 18 
pressed a golden key at the White House in Washington 
which closed an electric circuit and caused the détonation 
of the last charge of dynamite in blasting the tunnel, 
which soon will be ready for use. 

Mr. Brunton has been active in engineering societies 
for many years. He has been honored twice with the 
presidency of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, serving in 1909 and 1910, and 
once with the leadership of the American Mining Congress, 





OR development and exposition of 

principles of practice in ore sam- 
pling and other engineering achieve- 
ments, he has had this honor conferred 
upon him. 


HE longest railway tunnel in the 

United States is one of his contri- 
butions to the country. He began his 
mining career in 1875. 


ONORS bestowed by societies are 

not new to him, having twice been 
president of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and once head of 
the American Mining Congress. 


1912-13. He was awarded the Telford premium by the 
Institute of Civil Engineers in London. 

Mr. Brunton was born in Ayr, Ont., on June 11, 1849. 
Following his early education in the schools of Toronto, 
he attended the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he studied chemistry and geology. He entered im- 
mediately into the mining industry following his uni- 
versity education, making mine examinations and man- 
aging mines in various parts of the world from 1875-1898. 
He entered into the practice of consulting mining engineer 
in Denver in 1898 and has continued in that profession 
since. He has contributed much to the development of 
mining engineering, having approximately 20 patents 
on surveying instruments, mining and metallurgical ma- 
chinery. His contributions to the literature on mining 
include the books: “Modern Tunneling,” and “Safety 
and Efficiency in Mine Tunneling.” 

He has served the United States government as chair- 
man of the war committee of technical societies; as a 
member of the advisory board, inventions sections of the 
army general staff; and as a member of the naval con- 
sulting board. He has held membership also in the 
national research council. 

He is a trustee of the Natural History Museum. In 
addition to memberships in the Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and Mining Congress, he belongs to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Institute 
of Civil Engineers, London; Colorado Scientific society, 
Denver and Denver Country clubs, Denver and Engineers 
club, New York. His principal recreations are golf and 
automobiling. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





and director of the General Mo- 

tors Corp., a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee and chairman of 
its finance committee, has been elected 
director of the Bankers Trust Co., of 
New York. Mr. Raskob 27 years ago 
was given a salary of $7.50 a week 
as stenographer and assistant to the 
chief engineer of a subsidiary of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
at Lockport, N. Y. Then he became 
secretary for Pierre S. du Pont at 
$1000 a year. Since then, Mr. Raskob’s 
rise has been continuous, and he now 
is regarded as one of the foremost 
financial executives in industry. 

+ * * 


J OHN J. RASKOB, vice president 


A. J. Strohmeyer has been added 
to the New York organization of 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
builder of milling machines. 

+ * + 

William A. Reiss has been elected 
a director of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, to succeed the late Peter 
Reiss. 

7 o * 

W. D. Avery has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Geneva Cutlery 
Corp., Geneva, N. Y., manufacturer of 
razors and cutlery. 

7 a ~ 

Frederic H. Fay, former president 
of the alumni association of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, has been elected president of the 
American Institute of Consulting En- 


gineers. 
* od ° 


H. D. James has been promoted 
to consulting control engineer and 
E. B. Newill appointed manager of the 
control engineering department of the 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* - ~ 
W. C. Stettinius, president of the 


American Hammered Piston Ring Co., 
Baltimore, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the merchandising committee 
of the Automotive Equipment associa- 
tion, succeeding T. H. Quinn, Na- 
tional Lamp works of General Elec- 


res igned. 


+ aa ck 


tric Co., 


L. H. Burnett, recently elected vice 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, as announced in_ last 
week’s IRON TRADE REVIEW, started 


with that company a quarter century 
ago. After graduating from Colum- 
bia university he entered the steel 
industry as a clerk to the solicitor 
of Carnegie Steel Co. He successive- 
ly held the positions of assistant 
solicitor, vice president of the land 
companies of the Carnegie company, 





eo 7 1 











L. H. BURNETT 


and then assistant to the president, 
in supervision of land matters, taxa- 
tion, ete. Mr. Burnett is credited with 
being the sponsor of the active interest 
which the Carnegie company has taken 
in developing safety. Mr. Burnett 
was born in Springfield, O., Sept. 14, 
1874. 

John Alden Plimpton has been ap- 
pointed western manager in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, man- 
ufacturer of coal and stone prepara- 
tion machinery. His appointment was 
effective Feb. 1. He was graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, and recently has been 
in the Pittsburgh office of the Pennsyl- 
vania company. Mr. Plimpton suc- 
ceeds C. S. Darling, resigned. 


* * ~ 


Ferdinand G. Schultz, Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed district sales man- 


ager for the American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Mishawaka, Ind., in its west- 
ern Pennsylvania territory, with head- 
quarters in the Park building, Pitts- 
burgh. For the past six years Mr. 
Schultz has been allied with the sand- 
blasting and foundry industries in a 
sales capacity. Mr. Schultz took up his 
duties Feb. 1, handling the complete 
line of American products. 


* “ *” 


William J. Woolley has been elected 
president of the Wolff Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago, plumbing and heating mate- 
rials manufacturer, to succeed the late 
Dr. J. T. Duryea. Mr. Woolley for- 
merly was vice president. He is vice 
president also of Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Mfg. Corp., New York. 


* - ial 


Earl H. Smith has been appointed 
experimental engineer of the Olds 
Motor Works, Detroit. He formerly 
was assistant chief inspector and 
later chief inspector. 

George Christopher, former factory 
manager of the Dayton Electric Co., 
Dayton, O., succeeds Mr. Smith as 
chief inspector. 

a7 ~ - 

Graham Bright, Pittsburgh, consult- 
ing engineer and president of the 
Pittsburgh section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, has been appointed sales 
engineer of the Mine Safety Appli- 
ance Co., Pittsburgh. He is to have 
complete charge of the Edison storage 
battery and mine lamp division. 


~ 7 * 


W. H. Smith has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the W. M. Pat- 
tison Supply Co., Cleveland, iron and 
steel jobber, succeeding the late W. 
M. Pattison. Other officers of the 
company are: C. E. McComb, first 
vice president; Charles Pattison, sec- 
ond vice president and A. C. Vaughan, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


* * bea 


E. J. Ellerson, Minneapolis, one of 
the pioneers in the movement for re- 
vival of upper Mississippi river trans- 
portation, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co. He 
was elected to succeed W. W. Morse, 

(Concluded on Page 562) 
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Current Statistics of Industry 








Repair Shop Work Drops 
in 1925 


Work done by repair shops of steam 
and electric railroads in 1925 was 
valued at $1,332,679,000, or less than 
the $1,520,093,000 value in 1923, ac- 
cording to the census bureau’s de- 
tailed report for that industry, which 
follows: 


1925 1923 
Number of shops.... 2,363 2,348 
Wage earners (av- 
erage number)f?. 457,755 523,430 


Maximum month., Feb. 471,301 June 535,87 
Minimum month.. Sept. 448,983 Dec. 49% 
Per cent of 
maximun .... 95.3 
$668,191,000 


92.0 
$772,968,000 
Cost of materials 

(including fuel, 

electric power and 

shop supplies).... $563,646,000 $631,359,000 
Value of work done $1,332,679,000 $1,520,093,000 
Value added by 

manufacture* $769,033,000 

*Not including salaried employes. 

*Value of work done less cost of materials. 


$888,734,000 


Locomotive Sales Slump 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Railroad lo- 
comotive shipments in January, total- 
ing only 57, were the lightest in more 
than a year. according to reports 
of principal builders to the depart- 
ment of commerce. Unfilled orders in- 
creased slightly. Monthly compari- 
sons of shipments and unfilled orders 
follow: 





Year Shipments Unfilled order 

and Domestic Domestic 
Month Total Steam Electric Total] Steam Electric 
1920 2,683 1,318 ne -dieksics  “weibaans  . poveies 
1921 1,558 830 ee ee ee 
1922 1,405 1,056 UR” this ities” | (ophiones 
1923 3,378 2,982 aE eae 
1924 1.554 1,812 _ fe a 
1925 1216 755 144 

1926 
Jan. *126 *91 11 653 506 11 
Feb. 163 101 22 572 442 60 
March 162 146 11 780 635 50 
April 61 122 12 713 580 44 
May 140 105 14 726 585 46 
June 159 133 il 667 522 53 
July 132 82 20 555 445 86 
Aug. 124 78 16 525 455 26 
Sept. 134 109 18 498 886 24 
Oct 151 124 15 390 286 20 
Nov 128 109 15 517 391 27 
Dec 185 152 17 398 297 14 


Total *1,755 *1,352 eh Lg RAE Re ee 


1927 
Jan. 57 16 405 334 16 
*Revised. 


Sheet Ware Orders Gain 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Galvanized 
sheet metal ware shipments in De- 
cember totaled 118,525 dozens of pails 
and tubs and 31,393 dozens of all 
other, compared with 114,844 and 32.,- 
865 dozens in November, according to 
reports of 12 manufacturers to the 


department of commerce. Monthly 


comparisons follow: 


PAILS AND TUBS 


In Dozens 
Stocks on hand Orders 








1926 Production end month — shipped 
| 148,537 115,087 150,430 
February — cccccscereress 138,159 125,002 124,955 
March 20,3 125.837 116,036 
April 109,858 109,228 
May ....... 108,672 103,455 
June 104,435 96,437 
July 92,340 119,663 
August 86,963 134,323 
eee See 140,491 
October 140,778 
November RR A520 
December 101,356 

Total, 1926 1,429,909 1,425,672 

OTHER 
In Lozens 

1926 
DOME cvecevesccccvses 38,526 61,335 43,44) 
February ...... 51,658 62,507 48,620 
March 60,177 66.989 56,119 
April 44,434 60,731 48,182 
May ....... 57,568 61,047 49,926 
June ..... 54,937 64,308 48,940 
| ae 38,779 57,820 41,652 
PEE. ectasinotensaenes 44.900 56,208 44,911 
September . 42,219 seonkat 43,060 
October  .................. 88,847 eer 41,295 
November _............ 32,865 ae 31.221 
December 31,393 e 22,025 


Total, 1926 336,103 519,492 


Other data no longer compiled 


River Shipments Decline 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Shipments of 
steel products from this district over 
the main waterways decreased in Jan- 
uary from the December totals, ac- 
cording to federal engineers at Pitts- 
burgh. Totals for January were no 
tons for the Allegheny, compared with 
439 tons in December; 27,900 for the 
Monongahela in January against 36,- 
854 tons in December, and 26,409 tons 
over the Ohio in January compared 
with 30,229 tons in December. Fur- 
ther monthly comparisons follow: 


Alle- Monon- 
gheny gahela Ohio 





river river river 
In tons 

January 192 0 27,900 26,409 
December 439 36,854 30,229 
November ..... Peete at BS 85,491 38,566 
October ; 30 47,805 29,844 
September 451 40,540 26,840 
August 150 40,370 82,704 
EE 80,772 15,097 
June ..... 227 46,638 89,085 
je 145 28,625 19,i91 
April 1,200 46,868 $1,391 
EL ach cemmusadinn ‘ Scekbuianigs 84,666 25,676 
eae 250 23,577 20,223 
January, 1926 ........... 30 16,535 16,700 
a + rr 1,064 291,689 190,336 


56,720 266,074 216,138 
7,479 304,217 365,844 
428,741 325,545 


Totals, 1924 .... 
Totals, 1925 


Totals, 1926 2,922 





Totals for all products shipped over 
the rivers likewise were smaller, the 
Allegheny dropping from 191,719 tons 
in December to 89,242 tons in Janu- 


ary. 


Ironwork Output in 1925 
Reflects Demand 


Structural and ornamental ironwork 
showed a fair gain in 1925 over 1923. 
Value of products was $420,997,579 in 
1925 compared with $406,117,279 in 
1923. Of the 1136 establishments re- 
porting in 1925, New York accounted 
for 222, Illinois for 118, Pennsylvania 
for 115, California for 112 and Ohio 
for 95. Detailed statistics by the de- 


partment of commerce follow: 

1925 1923 

Number of establish- 
ments sass i 1,136 1,056 

Wage earners (aver- 
age number) a 48,341 51,591 
Maximum month Oct. 51,066 Aug. 54,480 
Minimum month . Jan. 44,204 Jan. 47,319 

Per cent of maxi- 
mum . “ 86.6 86.9 
Wages b . $ 77,411,499 $ 80,832,875 


Cost of materials 
(including fuel, elec- 
tric power, and mill 
supplies) b $ 


237,652,611 $225,487,217 
Value of products $42 


20,997,579 $406,117,279 

Value added by manu- 
facture c 

Horsepower 


$183,344,968 $180,630,062 
211,732 205,518 

a Not including salaried employes. 

b The amount of manufacturers’ profits can 
not be calculated from the census figures, for 
the reason that no data are collected in re 
gard to a number of items of expense, such 
as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

ec Value of products less cost of materials. 


Pittsburgh Shipping More 
Steel by Water 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 21—In 1926 Car- 
negie Steel Co. shipped by water 84,- 
000 tons of manufactured steel prod- 
ucts to New Orleans and intermediate 
points. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
shipped 65,000 tons of manufactured 
steel products to Memphis; a part of 
this tonnage was shipped to New Or- 
leans, the barges being turned over 
to the Federal Barge Line at Cairo, 
Ill., for delivery to their destination. 
It was stated last week that the river 
shipments no longer are made in a 
haphazard way, but steel shipments of 
the latter concern leave Pittsburgh on 
scheduled days and shipments will 
continue so long as the stage of water 
in the lower river permits. 


Tractor Shipments Drop 

Washington, Feb. 21.—January 
shipments of electric industrial trucks 
and tractors totaled 90, compared with 
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118 in December and 111 in January, 
1926, according to reports to the de- 
partment of commerce from the nine 
leading manufacturers. Monthly and 
quarterly comparisons follow: 






Domestic 
All other 
Tractors types Exports 

SORE “TURE csshecieccccsine 192 1,120 128 
1926 
Quarter ending March 31 44 810 17 
Quarter ending June 30 50 281 82 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 39 258 8 
Quarter ending Dec. 31 654 278 41 
January, 1926 86 4 
SS ee 96 5 
March ..... nts ; 128 8 
April 90 4 
AT sc0i 87 9 
June 104 19 
July ...... ae 95 1 
August _..... ia mae 81 2 
September a ise 82 5 
October _......... a ane t 97 17 
November _ .......... = 86 19 
BRIE secs ick vocveseveszcsace 95 5 
1926 Total 190 1,127 98 
1927 
January 6 67 17 


Metalworking Machinery 
Census Compiled 


Washington, Feb. 21.—Production 
of metalworking machinery in 1925 
was valued at $117,891,697, parts and 
attachments, $32,603,289, and all other 
products, including repairs, $25,097,- 
502, making a total for the industry 
of $175,592,488, according to the 
biennial census of manufactures by 
the department of commerce. 

Of the 378 establishments report- 
ing, 93 were located in Ohio, 37 in 
Connecticut, 36 in Massachusetts, 34 
in Michigan, 33 in Illinois, 30 in Penn- 
sylvania, 26 in New York, 20 in Wis- 


consin, 12 in Indiana, 12 in New Jer- 
sey, 8 in Rhode Island, 6 in Vermont, 
5 each in California, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, and New Hampshire, 4 in Mis- 
souri, 3 in Maryland, and 1 each in 
Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska. 

The statistics for 1925, as presented 
herewith, are preliminary and subject 
to such correction as may be found 
necessary upon further examination of 
the returns. 





Number of establishments......... 378 
Wage earners (average number) 36,325 
pa ae | ce Dec. 42,966 
Minimum month  .........cccce . dan, 32,887 
Per cent of maximum 76.5 
NO a ee $55,931,810 


Cost of materials (including fuel, 

electric power, and mill sup- 

MPEIED ©... lesiaacecshioushuniuaneectaenivteatea niece $54,524,362 
Products, total valuef  ..........cccccceses .$175,592,488 
Value added by manufacturef...... .$121,068,126 
Horsepower  ...cece.- Je tcdcidute de tebhiigaintacs 145,978 

*Not including salaried employes. 

+The amount of manufacturers’. profits can- 
not be calculated from the census figures, for 
the reason that no data are collected in regard 
to a number of items of expense, such as in- 
terest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
insurance, and advertising. 

tValue of products less cost 







of materials. 


metalwork- 
1923 by 


Production figures for 
ing machinery for 1925 and 
classes of tools follow: 


1925 1923 
Total Total 
number number 


Sending machines R07 616 


Boring machines: 


Horizontal __....... aired 581 477 
VERCICEL ooccnciesisse sscacnvecsie 219 326 
Broaching machines ....... 435 235 


Cutting-cff machines: 
Rotary-cutter [HPS ovcceievsveccesesere 299 


FERCRARW CIRO: nce cscsvecnceniaxeeces 1,499 652 
Drilling machines, stationary: 
Multiple-spindle, including 
I. GRPRIID wccactidintocnonctneanans 1,211 (a) 
TETEINE ccsisccosetinoctiatesagisoniocovecices 830 922 
ORINAUE iscicctiacinsiceres Sescace 3,577 2,612 
Vertical, upright _...... 2,256 2.506 


Forging machines: 


















Bolt, nut, and rivet.............. 18 24 

Bulldozers and other ............ 65 96 
Gear-cutting machines: 

Generator, hobbing type... 647 

Formed and disk-cutter 1,107 

types, and other................ 624 

Grinding machines: 

Cylindrical— 

I <cicccinns sasteansiniinbiiusananenbaats (a) (a) 

CRIPRROEE.  cccsicenirectsetnnsin 330 
Si... inienticiicniatieneliatiia a 894 1,034 
Cutter, tool, and knife. 1,501 988 
TRG cicdsctcrcrieeies 765 515 
CINE a. ccf tciacegatnaedinattaaliidin 1,346 (a) 

Hammers, stationary: 
SORGIN ciccctksiacscsadevindagiiieaecnmiaetlnns 201 122 
Steam or air, and other 
power, belt or motor- 
GEST OU. Sasensenriccsssvsermedgtameiontess 654 534 
Lathes 
RUE Sv snckcnvssoxcsthigicoresqmnabioneneia 5,165 7,295 
RO. ses sikitecanncdsthetintantcntiaiann ia 930 950 
Turret, including hand- 

screw machines .................. 1,567 2,544 

Other (a) 1,197 

Milling machines: 
ee 450 274 
Power feed— 

RNIN vi sacssetavninamminciinaats 723 1,063 

Universal 599 453 

Vertical 333 328 

Lincoln type 374 194 

Planer type 121 56 

CR ekecras = 202 538 

PIE Roticctssiscritineuean 193 302 
Pipe-cutting and threading 

MEI ont) sccsundne eehdceRitinn 624 1,958 
Presses : 

Hydraulic— 

Bending and forming........ 1,015 501 
NE ccirineeinscengisnstinnanaguasions 38 274 
Power, for sheet-metal work 5,002 5,730 

Punching machines, stationary 1,018 1,390 








Riveting machines, stationary 1,337 1,947 
Screw machines, automatic: 

Multiple-spindle 954 

Single-spindle 1,159 
SEE Seton 1,569 
Shears, power ....... saat 0 1,763 
SIGUGEG  . cndiduiccanmunniawudionn 81 
Threading machines, except for pipe 

Die SIGE sence 153 162 

Milling type 81 115 

Tapping machines and roll- 

SO. FN Bik cairns $36 580 


(a) Data incomplete. 





ORWOOD ENGINEERING 

CO., Northampton, Mass., 

has purchased a_ control- 
ling interest in Mayhew Steel 
Products Inc., Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. The plants will be 
managed by G. W. MacDow. 


two 


e+. & 4 


Co. has moved 
Detroit, to 


Reeves Pulley 
to 4484 Cass avenue, 


obtain increased warehouse facil- 
ities. 
* * ok 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 
York, machine tool builder and 


dealer, has been appointed exclu- 
sive sales agent for the United 
States, except Cleveland and De- 
troit, for engine lathes manufac- 





tured by the Boye & Emmes Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
a * ca 
Motor Tool Specialty Co., Chi- 
cago, has established a branch at 


403 Twenty-first street, south, 
Birmingham, Ala., in charge of 


A. L. Soncrant. 
* >» * 

Power Way Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has leased the former plant 
of the Feeney Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., and will occupy it 
for production purposes. 

‘ *& * 

Full-Crawler Co., a division of 
the George H. Smith Steel Cast- 
ing Co., 500 Clinton street, Mil- 
waukee, has changed its name to 
the Trackson Co. No other change 


Industrial Business Changes 


in the company took place, it is 
announced. 
* * a 

Mechanical Pattern Works Ince. 
has changed its name to Mechan- 
ical Pattern & Foundry Co. Inc. 
and has moved to Station K, Box 
38, 4545 Pacific boulevard, Vernon, 
Los Angeles. 

ok + * 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 
East Forty-fourth street, New 
York, has closed its own offices 
in Dallas and Houston Tex. and 
appointed Whealton & Townshend 
Inc., 120 East Brady street, Tulsa, 
Okla., as its representatives in 
Texas. Sales and service offices 
in Dallas and Houston will be 
maintained. 
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Men of Industry 











(Concluded from Page 559) 
who resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment as operating manager for the 
upper Mississippi river division of the 
Inland Waterways Corp. 
* * » 

George L. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of the 
Indianapolis territory for the Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


He will be assisted by M. A. Williams, 
with offices at 1310 Merchants Bank 
building, Indianapolis. 
* * * 
Mathias, editor of Forging- 
Treating since No- 
1922, and also editor of 
Furnace and Steel Plant 
vear, resigned Feb. 12 
position with Mackin- 
tosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, as a 
metallurgical engineer. Mr. Mathias 
has had considerable experience in this 


9.- ds. 
Stamping-Heat 
vember, 
Blast 
for the past 
to accept a 


work, as he served in a similar capac- 


ity with Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
from 1914, after graduation from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, un- 
til 1920. He was associated also 
with the Brown Instrument Co., Phil- 
adelphia, as a pyrometer engineer. 
In addition to his duties as metallur- 
gical engineer, he will have charge 
of publicity and advertising for the 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. Mr. Math- 
ias is a member of the American 
Society for Steel Treating and the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 








bituaries 








USTUS H. SCHWACKE, who re- 

tired as president of William 

Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
effective May 31, 1926, died in Boca 
Grande, Fla., Feb. 16, following a 
stroke. He was born 79 years ago 
and had been with the Sellers com- 
pany continuously from July 15, 1862, 
until his retirement. He took part in 
the organization of asso- 
ciations and was a pillar of strength 
particularly the National 
association of which 
He was an 


numerous 


to many, 
Metal Trades 
he was president in 1910. 
active member of the National Found- 
ers association and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and had 
been president for several years of the 
Metal Manufacturers association, Phil- 
adelphia. He was a member also of 
the Machinery club, New York, and 
the Art club, Philadelphia. He was 
succeeded as head of William Sell- 
ers & Co. Inc. in 1926 by Alexander 
Sellers. 
* + * 

Fred M. Sharp, assistant works en- 
gineer of the Oakland Motor Car Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., died last week. 

* = * 

John S. Gates, assistant to Thomas 
W. Simpers, Philadelphia _ district 
manager of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., died suddenly of heart 
failure, Feb. 20, at his home in Lans- 
downe, Pa. He was 50 years old 
and had been with the company more 
than 25 years. 

* ok « 

George H. Campbell, 41, president 
of the Rhode Island Wire Works, 
Providence, R. I., died in that city 
Feb. 12 after a brief illness. He was 
a graduate of Brown university in 
1909 and from the Harvard enginecr- 
ing school the following year. He 
entered the wire works following his 


graduation, becoming works superin- 


tendent under the direction of his 
father. He 


business several years ago. 


became head of the 


Alfred H. 
the Barry-Wehmiller 
St. Louis, died Feb. 3, in that city. 


Wehmiller, president of 
Machinery 56: 


Samue!] 
ago a 


Risman, until two years 


member of Morrison & Ris- 














JUSTUS H. SCHWACKE 


man, Buffalo, iron and _ steel scrap 
interest, died at Miami, Fla., Feb. 9. 
* 
H. Reed Treiber, traffic manager 


of the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., Buffalo, 
died Feb. 11, in that city, at the age 


of 39 years. 


Frank A. Mazur, head of Frank 
A. Mazur & Co., Boston, mechanical 


engineers and power equipment, died 
recently at the Massachusetts general 
hospital. 

J. Frederick Haworth, 44, connected 
Electric Co., at 
superin- 


with the General 
Pittsfield, Mass., formerly 
tendent of the Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., died at his home 
in Pittsfield, Feb. 12 after a brief 


illness. 


Wiliam H. Roberts, president, Rob- 
erts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, died 
at his home there, Feb. 14. He was 
18 years old. 


Russell Robb, senior vice president, 
director of Stone & 
Boston, died Feb. 15 
Robb received an 
Massachusetts 


treasurer and 
Webster, Inc., 
in that city. Mr. 
engineering degree at 


Institute of Technology. 


William A. 
the employ of the Johnson & Bessett 
Co., Worcester, , machinery 
builder, died Feb. 16 at his home in 
that city. 


Jones, for 57 years in 


Mass. 


Frank C. Litchfield, 81, president of 
the Litchfield Shuttle Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., died at his home Feb. 15 follow- 
ing a cerebral hemorrhage. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Wilbraham 
academy, Wilbraham, Mass., he entered 
the shops of the shuttle company 
which was founded by his father, 


ao 


becoming head of the company in 1873. 
* * ee 

Patrick Yorke, aged 74, whose in- 
ventions and innovations revolutionized 
oil and gas drilling operations, died 
Feb. 12, at Washington, Pa. Coming 
all-steel bits were manufactured and 
used by Mr. Yorke. He constructed 
the first steel portable derrick. 
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Machinery 


Interest in Buying Has Been Awakened 
During Past Week as_ Industry 
Confidence—Inquiries Coming in Better 


Regains 





USINESS in machine tools and shop equip- 
ment showed some improvement during the 
past week, but still greater gain must be 
made to bring sales up to the average. 
for practically all semifinished and finished prod- 
ucts are strengthening and manufacturers appar- 
ently are regaining some of the confidence lost 
last fall when operations started on the down 


New York, Feb. 21.—Machine tool 
buying is restricted. Orders are scat- 
tered and involve chiefly single ma- 
chines. New York Central railroad 
and the General Electric Co. continue 
the most active companies in the mar- 
ket. Recent buyers include the Bos- 
ton & Maine, which has closed on a 
side boring machine, and American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
a wheel press. Both orders went to 
Niles-Bement-Pond Corp. 

The Pratt & Whitney Co. closed on 
service grinder for a stamping com- 
pany in Cleveland and a_ vertical 
shaper for a machine company in 
Claremont, N. H., and a_ vertical 
shaper for a company in Wor- 
cester, Mass., also on automatic 
Worcester, Mass., also on automatic 
lathe and centering machine for an 
electrical company is St. Louis; a 
jig borer for a dental manufacturing 
company in Rochester, N. Y.; a jig 
borer for a company in Detroit and 
a geared head lathe for a machine 
tool builder in New Britain, Conn. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 21.—Purchases of 
machine tools by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and by Standard Seamless Tube Co., 
Economy, Pa., made up an active 
week. Helping out greatly, too, were 
numerous orders for single tools. Gen- 
eral demand holds up well and the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad has issued 
a new list incorporating about 20 
standard items for its Glenwood shops 
here and Cumberland and Mount 
Clare, Md. The Westinghouse orders 
distributed among Wm. K. Stamets, 
Somers, Fitler & Todd and_ other 
dealers included a large slotter, heavy 
duty shaper, large grinder and three 
small surface grinders. While it has 
many more to buy, including a few 
items for its Homewood, Pa., plant, 
the above orders were for East Pitts- 
burgh works. Standard company 
bought a heavy duty American shaper 
and three grinders off the floor of 


the Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. John 
F,. Casey Co. has bought a 10-ton 


warehouse crane. A steel mill near here 
wants two cranes with %-inch floor 
plates instead of the usual %-inch. 
Inquiry is out for a 15-ton crane, 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is to take action within a month on 
cranes for Gary, Ind. 

Chicago, Feb. 21.—Interest in the 
machine tool market the past week 
has been desultory. Buying still is 
spotty and indicates users are pro- 
ceeding cautiously in 1927  better- 
ments. One or two western railroads 
have taken a few odds-and-ends. How- 


grade. 


ket for tools. 


Markets 


ever, the month so far is slightly bet- 
ter than January. Inquiries are nu- 
merous and give promise of good re- 
turns over the next 30 days.  Iili- 
nois Steel Co. continues gathering 
data on its list. No further lists have 
appeared, especially from the railroads 
and automotive plants. Heavy tools 
lead in current inquiries. Prices are 
strong and unchanged, while deliveries 
could be tighter. Used tools are in a 
fair, normal demand, with a number 
of inquiries on sellers’ desks. 

Boston, Feb. 21.—Machine tool sales 
of the past week have been quiet at 
Boston, although machine too] manu- 
facturers in New England report an 
increase in orders. One maufacturer 
of grinding machinery reports good 
business developing in the Chicago 
district. Used tools are quiet at 
Boston, but are reported active at 
Bridgeport. A textile machine man- 
ufacturer has been in the market for 
several tools. 

Cleveland, Feb. 21.—Equipment 
sales of the past week give some 
evidence that the sluggishness per- 


| 


| CRANE ORDERS PLACED | 




















Eleven electric overhead cranes for York Mfg. 
Co., York, Pa., noted last week as placed, 
went to Niles Crane Corp. Of these cranes, 
seven were 20-ton and three 380-ton ca- 
pacity. 

Three handpower cranes, including one 10-ton 
and two of smaller capacity, for Andes Cop- 
per Mining Co., New York, to Armington En- 
gineering Co. 

Three &-ton electric overhead cranes, for Gen- 
eral Engineering & Management Corp., New 
York, to Euclid Crane & Hoist Corp. 

Among single orders were: 40-ton standard 
locomotive crane for Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, to American Hoist & Derrick Co., 20- 
ton used locomotive crane for magnet use, for 
H. Riener & Co., Pottsville, Pa., to un- 
named seller; 2-yard, 4-motor bucket-han- 
dling crane for International Paper Co. for 
use in Maine to Northern’ Engineering 
Works; 12-ton gasoline crawler crane for 
Columbus Contracting Co., New York, to Or- 
ton Crane & Shovel Co. ; 22-ton standard loco- 
motive crane for Viscose Co., Philadelphia, 
to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 10-ton crane 
for John F. Casey Co., warehouse,. Pitts- 
burgh, to Northern Engineering Works; 
20-ton, 3-motor crane for Paper & Textile 
Machine Co., Sandusky, O., to Whiting Corp. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING 














25-ton standard locomotive crane for Boston 
& Maine railroad; bids asked. 

25-ton standard locomotive crane the board 
of harbor commissioners, Wilmington, Del. ; 
action expected. 

25-ton used electric traveling crane for Paul 
Stewart & Co., Cincinnati, bids asked. 


Of particular interest is the fact that some 
automobile makers are again coming into the mar- 
During the past 
Bros. Co. has placed numerous orders for miscel- 
laneous equipment. 
ers are Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and New York Central. 
more & Ohio has issued a list for some 20 tools. 


week Dodge 
Among the largest active buy- 


Balti- 


sisting in this territory for the past 
few weeks is about to pass. Dealers 
report an increase in orders sufficient 
to make February at least an aver- 
age month. Likewise, inquiries are 
coming in at a better volume. At 
present prompt delivery can be made, 
even on machines of more or less 
special nature, and this may be some 
incentive for buying at this time. It 
is believed that activity will be in full 
swing during March and that a rush 
of orders wll extend deliveries to four 
or six weeks. With Dodge Bros. Co., 
Detroit, purchasing a goodly number 
of miscellaneous tools, mostly drills, 
during the week, confidence is ex- 
pressed that the automobile industry 
once more is to become an active fac- 
tor in the market. Much of the Dodge 
business went to Cleveland dealers and 
manufacturers. 


U. S. Refractories Buys 


Savage Fire Brick 


Savage Mountain Fire Brick Co., 
Frostburg, Md., has been bought by 
United States Refractories Corp., Mt. 
Union, Pa., which also owns other 
plants in Clearfield county, Pa. The 
sale included the Bowery street plant, 
together with all equipment and rich 
deposits of fire clay controlled by the 
company on Savage mountain. The 
deal was arranged between Mrs. Helen 
Caldwell, president of the Savage 
Mountain company for the past year, 
and her attorney representing the 
owners of the plant, and Thomas N. 
Kurtz, Pittsburgh, president; C. V. 
Backman, Mount Union, Pa., vice 
president, and Victor L. Wallett, 
Mount Union, Pa., secretary-treasurer 
of the United States Refractories 
Corp., and their attorney, James E. 
Hindman of Pittsburgh. These offi- 
cers, together with Gurney A. Shuck- 
hart, of Frostburg, Md., and P. N. 
Risser of Bedford, Pa., will comprise 
the board of directors of the Frost- 
burg plant, Mr. Shuckhart being re- 
tained as general superintendent of 
the Frostburg plant. 

The Pittsburgh sales office of the 
Savage Mountain company will be 
transferred from the Federal Reserve 
building to 641 Oliver building. Ralph 
E. MacDonald, sales manager of the 
company, will continue in charge of 
sales and will also handle the products 
of the United States Refractories 
Corp., along with Vance M. Norton, 
from the Oliver building headquarters. 
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LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Arkansas Foundry, is taking bids on a l1-story factory 144 x 
1600 East Sixth street, J. J. Schmelzer, man- 236 feet. 
ager, plans addition of a galvanizing plant Where additional information ts 
and is in the market for machinery and presented, reference is made to meme — ear ee ~ S. 
i > < . . . rasselll, president, 4 yuardian uildin 
equipment. date of issue in which previous Cleveland, will build a 1-story powder wae 
ALHAMBRA. CALIF.—C. F. Braun & Co item appeared. facturing and storage factory. 
has started work on new foundry The SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Baker Mfg. Co., Har- 
foundry, 800 x 380 feet, will be separated vard Park, E. E. Staley, president, manufac- 


from the main factory. The present force of Parker. Netherton & Netherton, Marquette turer of road machinery, plans a 1-story ad- 


employes will be nearly doubled building, are correspondents dition to its plant. 
CHICAGO—G. & W. Electric Specialty Co., 

FRESNO, CALIF.—Valley Body & Radiator 7799 Kimbark avenue, P. Williams, president, 
Works, 1830 H. Street, plans to rebuild the as let the general contract for a 1-story 
plant recently destroyed by fire. sett RaRiiin be Whe Raditee 44 ths Antti Oh. ee xg no value to a oe 
s re neaters, tools, machinery and mechanica - 

LOS ANGELES—Southwest Engineering een Sreken Lamas ether. pliances by D. E. eas, F. E. Tracy onl 
Corp., L. C. Penhoel, president, has purchased CHICAGO—Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., electrical Jy y. patton. Smith & Brower, suite 3 First 
constructors, have purchased 30 acres fronting on 


SYCAMORE, ILL.—Kaustine Heater Co., 550 
De Kalb avenue, has been incorporated with 


property, and will construct a factory building National Bank building 
on the site. Two cranes of 70 and 30 feet North avenue, in contemplation of the com- 
pany’s future expansion, although at present, 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—J. S. Heath Co., Mar- 


span respectively will be erected. 
ket street, manufacturer of brass and other 


no construction is planned 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Magnavox Co. has pur- CHICAGO—Simplex Weatherstrip Co., 140 metal goods, will soon install equipment in 
chased the Western Aluminum Mfg. Co. of = gouth Dearborn street, suite 1530, has been in- its 1-story addition nearing completion. 
Emeryville, and will erect a new plant. corporated with 250 shares no par value, to GARRETT, IND.—Lamson Pipe Organ Co. 
manufacture machinery, tools and_ electrical will build a@ 2-story assembly plant, 50 x 100 
devices by Henry M. Donahoe, M. F. Cargill feet. A. M. Strauss, 705 Tri-State Bank build- 


and James M. Parker. Netherton & Netherton, ing, is architect. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Power-Way Mfg. 
Co. has leased the plant of the Feeney Tool 
Co. Margqtette building are correspondents INDIANAPOLIS—Universal iain ~ Saaiia 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Film Projector Co., McHENRY, ILL.—Ahlberg Bearing Co., C. J. 139 south East street will plan the con- 
£05 Main street, G. Frederick Lincoln, presi- Bender president, 321 East Twenty-ninth street 
dent, has been incorporated with $100,000 plans the construction of a 1-story factory 


struction of a Il-story addition, 70x105 feet 


capital to manufacture automatic moving pic- building, 400 x 500 feet. INDIANAPOLIS—B. & F. Mfg. Co., L. S. 
ture machines. MOLINE, ILL.—Deere & Co. will erect fac- Foerderer secretary and treasurer, 2007 Ludlow 
: . “ tory additions including a foundry and ware- avenue, will build a l-story foundry building, 
CHICAGO—Chicago Tube & Iron Co., 2531 60 x 110 feet. 
West Forty-eighth street, has awarded the house. : . s 
general contract for a 1-story addition 42x60 PEORIA, ILL.--Steinke Bros. Mfg. Co., 1500 MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Royal Metal Mfg. 


feet, to McKeown Bros., 112 West Adams North Adams street, has been incorporated Co., Irving Solomon president, 2318 South 
street. with $40,000 capital and 15,000 shares no par Western avenue, Chicago, has awarded the 


value, to manufacture power drive attachments, contract for a I-story factory to Tonn & 
CHICAGO—Chicago Solder Co., 4201 Wright- tractor tenders, hoists, tanks and power take- Blank Co., 1021 West Ninth street, Mich- 
wood avenue, F. O. Englehart, president, has offs, by Shurtleff & Nichaus, correspondents igan City. (Noted Feb. 17). 
let the general contract for a l-story addition = QUINCY, ILL.—Quincy Enameling Co. suf- | BATON ROUGE, LA.—Ford, Bacon & Davis 
saa — to the Gelanist  Dres. ‘Construction fered $50,000 loss by fire Jan. 26 when a have contract to build 18-inch gas pipeline 
ee te ee ee Se portion of the plant was destroyed Plans for Interstate Gas Co. from Baton Rouge to 
CHICAGO—Art Metal Screen & Weatherstrip for rebuilding are being considered New Orleans. A 10-acre site has been bought 
Co.. 140 South Dearborn street, suite 1530, ROCKFORD, ILL.—Central Iron Co., A near Baton Rouge for a compressor plant to 
has been incorporated with 500 shares no par Buske, general manager, will build a 1-story cost $500,000 
value, to manufacture tools, machinery, elec- machine shop, 50x150 feet. BOSTON—General Machinery Corp. has been 
tric and mechanical devices and equipment, by ROCKFORD, ILL.—Solem Machine Co incorporated with $25,000 capital, to manufac 


Henry M. Donahoe, M. F. Cargill, James M P. A. Solem president, 158 Morgan street, ture machinery, by John P. Tierney, 170 Sum- 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Iron Ore Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports Manganese Ore 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports IE ING sic ertrcnrtensicacecondineis 10.00 to 11.00 tained. 
Old range bessemer, 61% per ; cent per pound of metalic manganese con- 
eS i RC ek nee $4.55 North African low phosphor- Brazilian, minimum, 47 per cent....36 cents 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% per cent iD - sananishiiciacemashibedaaetinacuiibicasesbeastenbueis 9.25 to 9.75 Indian, minimum 47 per cent....36 to 38 cents 
Od ange scobmeomer, Sits “40 ‘Swedish and Norwegian low or ppdlndaneestidiaae rae ae 
per cent iron ... reSibe 4.40 phosphorus, 68 per cent .... 10.25 to 10.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per Swedish foundry or basic, 66 Fluor Spar 
CBU GED. ccrecccscncssnssinszocssescecnevnses 4.25 to 68 per CeNt reece. 9.00to 9.50 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES s ish f i hast 0 85 and 5 per cent grade 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- ‘Panis oundry or basic, 9 a 
syivania and New Jersey furnaces tO 54 Per COME crersseecsererercerreees 8.75 to 9.25 Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 North African foundry and Illinois mines, per net ton.... $18.00 
BOP CONE  nccccecrcccocccscccccccocsevencosece 9.00 to 10.50 basic 50 to 54 per cent ...... 8.50to 9.50 — gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus paid eastern tidewater, per 
53 to 66 per cent ................. nominal (All foreign ore prices now nominal) a eae ralcakcacacudcs ebass vedcaaatons 16.76 to 17.25 
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mer street, J. Ralph Stuart and James E. 


Roberston. 

BOSTON—Marco Sales Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital to manufacture 
Allen T. 
Lamp 


machinery tools, and appliances, by 
Rogers, 150 Congress street, Charles J. 


and David J. Donahue. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Water Heater Co. has been incorporated with 


Geyser Instantaneous 


1000 shares common, no par value, by John 
W. Duffy, 267 Tremont street, Edward Adaskin, 
Falls David R. 


avenue and 


1191 Highland 
Radosky 
MASS.—Fred K. Chaffee Inc 


$95,000 


PITTSFIELD 


incorporated witn capital, 


has been 
250 shares 
facture tractors, 
by Fred K. Chaffee 


common, no par value, to manu- 
machinery 


Morse 186 


grave ana snow 


ae 
Norman K 


South street and William E. Janke 
WORCESTER MASS.—Boston & Albany 
Railroad plans the construction of a _ 1-story 
machine shop 41x112 feet 

DETROIT—Hume Pipe Co. plans the con- 
struction of a new factory building. Carey & 


Esselstyn are the architects 


DETROI'I Wire 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by Peter 


Detroit Products Co. has 
Durinik, 2020 Michigan avenue, Joseph Gaberick 
and Henry Kusick Jr 

DETROIT 
Baker 
Martin, has let the general contract for a 1- 
Fleming 


M. C 
manager, 5203 


Wolverine Enameling Co. 
secretary and general 
story factory 47 x 46, to Gallagher 
Co., 6500 Epworth boulevard 
LINCOLN PARK, MICH. 
Co.. Albert H. Meinke, 
and treasurer, 605 Nook 


Universal Cooler 


president secretary 
I ’ 


building, plans the 


construction of a factory 


MUSKEGON MICH Panyard Machine &° 
Mfg. Co I ( Tesmer secretary, 743 Beau- 
bien street, Detroit, will build a 1 and 2- 


story factory and office building, 100 x 126 
feet. 

WYANDOTTE MICH Detroit Brass & 
Malleable Iror Works Holden avenue De- 


troit. will build a 1-story addition to its fac- 
tory. 

NEW ULM 
municipal power plant ar 


MINN Will build addition to 


ll a new 900- 


kilowatt unit, t cost $50,000. William Backer 
is cit er] 

NORTHFIELI MINN rthfield Foundr 
& Machine Cé plar the construction of 
addition to the factory i x 105 feet 

PINE RIVER, MINN.—Minnesot Hydr 
Electric 1 Or wi ber vork oon or in 
provements to power plant to cost 330,000 

ROCHESTER, MINN Standard Oil Co., Chi- 
cago, will bulid arehous¢ nd storage tanks 
to cost 130,00¢ 

ST. PAUI United States Bedding Co. will be- 
gin work rebuilding factory at Western avenue 
and Minnehaha_ recent); destroyed by fire 
Samuel Bronstein is president 

ST. PAUL—Bids will OI taken by city 
of -St. Paul for municipal barge terminal at 
Pigs Eye site, i iding crane and equipment 
for loading and inloadings freight to cost 
$400,000. G. M. Shepard city engineer 

ST. PAUL—Great Northe railroad, Rail 
road buildins Paul, wil nstall equipment 
for electrification of railroad between Troy 


Mont., and the Pacific coast, to cost $75,000,006 

Ralph Budd is presid 
THIEI RIVER FALLS 

Engineering Co., 430 Oal 


Jacobson 
Min- 


power 


MINN 
Grove street 
neapolis, making plans for municipal 
plant 


and tw 


improvements including new equipment 


modern waterwheels, to cost $80,000 


contemplating build 


WINONA, MINN.—City 


ing a municipal river terminal, including equip- 
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ment for loading and unloading, to cost $125,- 
000. George H. Hoffman is city clerk. 


MISS.—Frisco’ railroad has 
for construction of two re- 
track from Aberdeen, 
Miss., to Kimbrough, Ala., to C. G. Kershaw 
Ala., and 


COLUMBUS, 
awarded contract 
maining sections of 
Construction Co., Birmingham, 


John A. Kreis, Nashville, Tenn. 


ST. LOUIS 
avenue, manufacturer of enameled iron barber 
chairs, Walter F. Koken, president, has let 
the contract for the construction of four 
190x530 feet, 115x280 feet, 
40x54 feet, to the W. H. 


Cunliffe Construction Co., St. Louis. 


Koken Co. Ine., 2528 Texas 


l-story additions, 


100x160 feet, and 


CAMDEN, N. J Robinson Natural Draft Oil 
has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by David David Baker Jr., 
Philadelphia, and Morton C. Hutchinson, Wood- 
Charles A. 


Burner C« 


Saker Sr. 


bury. Cogan, Camden, is attorney. 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
ance Co., Ine 920 
William G. Quandt 
etory factory 15 x 9S feet. 

ORANGE, N. J 3ates Mfg. Co., 33 North 
Day street, manufacturer of numbering ma- 
chines and devices plans future expansion on 


Hudson Gas Appli- 
Plant 


manager, will build a l1- 


Hackensack road, 


property recently acquired, close to its pres- 
ent plant. 

PASSAIC, N. J. Works has 
been incorporated to manufacture architectural 


Passaic Iron 


ornamental iron, brass and other metals. 

BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—Eastern Electric 
& Fixture Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by E. Wiard, E. M. and 
M. M. Snyder. F. Tillapugh is attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mfg. Co., 159 North 


American Iron Nipple 
Fourth street, suffered 


partial loss to plant and machinery by fire 
Jan. 25. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.-—Household Egg-Timer 


Mfe. Corp. has been incorporated with $15,000 


capital to manufacture household’ devices, 
by K. Lurtz, B. Friedman and M. Gellman. 
Grauer & Rathlopf, 140 Nassau street, Man- 


hattan, ar 
BUFFALO 
dition to it plant 
BUFFALO—Whistler 
1283 Niagara street 
part of its plant damaged by fire recently. 
BUFFALO 


has been incorporated with 


attorneys 

National Biscuit Co. plans an ad- 
l located here 
Machine & Tool Co., 
plans to reconstruct the 
Appolo Sheet Steel Products Co. 
$150,000 capital 


nd 4500 shares value, by 


C. Hutchins, N. H. and F H, 


Dutcher is attorney 


ommon no par 


Wolkind A 


Radiator 


DUNKIRK N Y United States 





Co. plans rebuildit program on a large 

ale, includit extensive modernization A 
fireproof foundry 160 x 269 feet will be the 
first stey N reroon hipping and store- 
' Se iT v | I 

NEW YORK-—Fire, Feb. 9 caused heavy dam- 
ave in the toreroon at the Brooklyn navy 
yard 

NEW YORK--Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
ha beer incorporated with $100,000 capital 

O. H. Smith, M. C. Smith and B. D 

Kleit H. Hoch 1 ttorney 


NEW YORK—Carolina Feldspar Corp. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital by E. D 
Offen and D. Sominsky E. Baker, Monticello, 


N. Y., is attorne 
NEW YORK—Siamon Iror 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by UH. 
Siamon, A. Nune and W. B. Rothschild, E 
Dickman, 1760 Broadway is attorney. 
NEW YORK 


incorporated 


Works has been 


Elkin-Kallman Corp. has been 
with 100 
par value to manufacture 


tool by R Fichtel, Ss 


shares common, no 
machinery and 


Weissman and 


M. V. Hickey. Boskey, Schiller, Marvin & 
Serling, Bar building, are attorneys. 
NEW YORK—Atlas Safety Lock Co. has 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital by S. 
Firedlander, D. Sobel and A. Schwartz. A. 
Unger, 256 Broadway is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Sunflower Vending Machine Co 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
I. Gilbert, H. Greenspan and H. L. Krainowita. 
} me ye 

NEW YORK—Porter Laboratories has been 
$200,000 capital to make 
vapor producing machinery, by A. T. Porter, 
J. Keller and L. B. Dorland. S. Hadden, 45 
Exchange place, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Johnson Outboard Motor Corp. 
has been incorporated with 100 shares common, 
Dikeman, H. H. Gor- 
Kaye, McDavitt & Scholer 


Bernstein, 5 Beekman street is attorney. 


incorporated with 


no par value, by C. S. 
don and F. Lester. 
are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—General Standard Steel Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
R. H. Davies, D. R. Hyde and M. W. Tuthill. 
Reynolds, Richards, McCutcheon & Logan are 
attorney 

NEW YORK—New York Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated with 10 shares common no 
par value, by W. G. Martin, A. H. Denman 
and R. J. Ferguson. *. W. Park, 27 William 
street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Cutoff & Speed Recorder Corp. 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
1000 shares common, no par value, by G. Billo, 
J. R. Turner and F. C. Taylor. W. B. Wait, 
54 Wall street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—John Trageser Steam Copper 
Works 445-459 West Twenty-sixth street, man- 
ufacturer of range boilers, steel 
tanks, plans to rebuild the 
destroyed by fire recently. 

NEW YORK—Kenyon Transformer Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 


has been 


drums and 
5-story plant 


F. P. L. Kenyon, R. H. Kenyon and M. Lip- 
ton. H. Schachter, 150 Nassau street, is at- 
torney. 

NEW YORK--Rail Anchor Corp. has been 


incorporated with 100 shares common, no par 
value to manufacture engines and _ boilers, 
by A. O. Dawson, P. Smith and A. J. Mohr. 
Kearick, Dow, Travis & Marshall, 61 
3roadway, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK 
corporated with $10,000 capital and 1000 shares 


Hines, 


Canton Devices has been in- 
common, no par value, to manufacture ma- 
chinery, by S. M. Warshansky and M. Maier. 
S. R. Fleisher, 220 West Forty-second street, is 
attorney. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Certainteed 
Products Co., W. G. Wills, engineer in 
charge, Second and Erie streets, Philadelphia, 
is having plans drawn for a 


l-story boiler 


plant addition to its plant at Elizabeth and 
Adams streets. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.- Electric 
Co. has awarded the contract for an extension 


General 


to its enameled wire works, a l-story plant, 
180x280 feet, to the H. K. Ferguson Co., 4900 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland 

SCHENECTADY, N_ Y..—General Electrio 
Co. will l-story extension to the 
building, 130 x 280 


feet. The building will be the saw tooth type 


build a 
enameled wire works 
desig? The general contract has been let to 
H. K Ferguson Co., 4900 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Board of contract and 
supply, City Hall, Nelson F. Pitts, architect 
build a 1-story machine 
and repair shop for which equipment will be 


and engineer, will 


required. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Smith & Caffrey Co., 
2613 Lodi street, manufacturer of iron cast- 
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ings, has awarded the general contract for a 
l-story addition 40x100 feet, to Jenks & Ven- 
ton, of Syracuse. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—W. P. Murphy has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
Murphy, 
Hayden 


ture stoves and furnaces, by W. P. 
H. S. Murphy, and W. S. Murphy. 
& Setright are attorneys. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—MacCordy-Harrington 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 and 
250, common, no par, to manufacture stamp- 
MacCordy, B. G. Har- 
Byrne, Byrne & 


ing machines, by F. E. 
rington end E. J. Jungen. 
Lowery are attorneys. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Utica Watson Stabilator Co. 
has been incorporated with $5000 capital by 
K. T. and J. S. Hoyt and J. E. Beeber. O. D. 
Burden, Syracuse, is attorney. 


AKRON, O.—Akron Wheel & Rim Service 
Co. has been incorporated with $10.000 cap- 
ital by Alva W. Woodward, Lucille Woodward, 
J. E. Broxon, Eva E. Broxon and Ray B. 
Colton. 


CINCINNATI—W. F. Robertson Steel & 
Iron Co. is considering plans for expansion 
of its manufacturing division. 


CINCINNATI—Goldsmith Metal Lath Co., 
Third and Eggleston street, will build a 1- 
story plant for metal fabricating service. 


CLEVELAND—Art Tool Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by Donald 
A. Krager, G. Ling, A. L. Cochran, Ruth B. 
Krager and Lois R. Cochran. 


CLEVELAND—Halter Metal Products Co. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares no par 
value by George A. Halter, 2017 Natchez 
avenue, Charles L. Kaps, Edwin J. Heilman, 
Edmund B. Haserodt and Percy W. Hern. 


CLEVELAND—Peterson Nut Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 and 1000 shares 
no par value by William H. Marlatt, Union 
Trust building, Morgan FP. Guenther, Ben H. 
Davis, Edwin E. Miller and George B. Folk. 


CLEVELAND—Toppel Heater & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by Ed Toppel, 15200 Munn Road, Hannah M. 
Mishler, Louise G. Toppel, William Mishler 
and Robert H. Hunger. 


CLEVELAND—Crucible Steel Casting Co., 
H. F. Tielke secretary, West Ejighty-fourth 
street and Almira avenue, has let the con- 
tract for a l-story foundry addition and sand 
sterage building 102 x 160 feet, to C. A. 
Carson Co., 5716 Euclid avenue. 


DAYTON, O.—Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton railroad has purchased the plant of the 
Smith Gas Engine Co., at Moraine City, O., 
and will erect two modern car shops, one 
111x422 feet, and the other 101x160 feet. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—Patterson Foundry 
& Machine Co. is planning the construction 
of a complete machine shop, to be furnished 
with all modern tools for the manufacture of 
ball, tube and pebble mills. 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—Ingot Iron Fabricating 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by Ralph R. Caldwell, William G. Caldwell, 
Robert G. Thayer, Hanna M. Spaeth and Jacob 
W. Walters. 


ENID, OKLA.—Singer Iron & Metal Co., 
capital $15,000, incorporated by Morris Singer, 
Tulsa, Okla., Sam and Abe Enid, 
Okla., to handle scrap iron and pipe. 


Singer, 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Oklahoma Pipe Line 
Co. has ordered pipe for 50-mile 8-inch oil pipe- 
line from Council Hill station near Okmulgee, 
Okla., to Seminole ou field. 
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Company also 


New Construction and Enterprise 
plans to erect several storage tanks. F. E. 
LeMasters is general superintendent. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Arkansas Pipe & Supply 
Co., capital $10,000, incorporated by W. E. 
Holmes, W. R. Shanklin and G. W. Reed Jr. 
G. W. Reed Jr., Wright building, is attorney. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Producers Pipe & Supply 
Co., cap'tal $25,000, incorporated by Joseph 


Davis, Kennedy building, Robert Green and 


Bertha Weinstein, to engage in handling of 


oil field pipe and supplies. 


TULSA, OKLA.—American Steel Derrick Co., 
capital $250,000, chartered by H. L. Dickson, 
Atlas Life building, K. S. Flint and Frank 
Funk, to handle sales and warehousing of steel 
probably include con- 


derricks. Plans will 


struction of large warehouse. 


Island railroad 


Earlsboro oil 


WEWOKA, OKLA.—Rock 
will build five-mile spur _ into 
field from main line at Earlsboro station. D. 
Van Hecke, El! Reno, Okla., is division super- 
intendent in charge of work. 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—Connellsville Mfg. 
Co., maker of mining equipment, will build 
a l-story plant 130x240 feet. Austin Co., 
Pittsburgh has been let the general contract. 


EAST NORTHAMPTON, PA.—American As- 
sembling Machine Co., 63 Park Row, New 
York, will build a l1-story machine shop 130 
x 160 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bids_ were 
11 on a factory addition for Andrew Blum, 
Robert L. Gill is archi- 


opened Feb. 


23 East Price street. 
tect. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been award- 
ed for a $35,000 factory building for Katherine 
J. O’Brien, Water and Wharton streets, to E. J 
Kreitzberg Co., 1333 Arch street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Mack Paving & Construc- 
tion Co. has awarded a $50,000 contract to 
E. E. Hollenback Inc. for a warehouse and 
office building at Luzerne and Nicetown Lane. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Pennsylvania railroad 
is planning a large power plant to supply 
electric current to the Pennsylvania railroad, 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. and the 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey, among 
others. An unconfirmed report is that the 
plant will cost around $10,000,000 and will be 
erected on the Delaware river in the vicinity 
of Trenton, N. J. 

PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 


Eclipse Machinery 
tal to manufacture woodworking, drying and 
roofing tile machinery and kindred products 
Chinery, Wil- 
Harry Fry, 


and by-products, by Stephen A. 
liam R. Snyder, George I. Sipe, J. 
Lilly V. 

PITTSBURGH—Rogers Sand Co., H. C. 
togers secretary, 1 Wood street, plans the 
construction of a sand and gravel plant ad- 


Snyder. 


dition. 

PITTSBURGH—A. W. 
having sold its valve 
struct its valve finishing plant for enlarge- 


Cadman Mfg. Co., 
business, wil] recon- 
ment of its brass and bronze foundries and 
install machinery and equipment, trebling its 
capacity. 


PITTSBU RGH—McKinney Mfg. Ce. has 
purchased the former Pittsburgh Lamp, 
Brass & Glass Co. property, Liverpool and 


Oxline Northside 159 x 268 feet, 
improved .with a brick manufacturing build- 


streets, 


ing, adjoining to its plant. 
ROOK, PA.—Pittsburgh .& West 
railroad plan.the erection of a-new-car shop 


Virginia 


100 x 120 feet, to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire. 

SELLERSVILLE, PA.—Sellersville 
& Machine Co., R. J: Vogel, manager, plan 


Foundry 


the extension of their plant to increase their 
production. 

STOWE, PA.—Pottstown Metal Products Co, 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital by 
Paul L 

SWISSVALE, PA.—Pittsburgh Die Casting 
Corp., Frank N. Townshend, manager, 7505 
Ardmore street is planning the construction 


Keiser, Douglassville. 


of a l-story plant. 

WARREN, PA.—Warren Axe & Tool Co,, 
H. W. 
an addition to the factory. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Wilkes-Barre  Rail- 
road is planning a l-story machine shop 120x 
201 feet, to be erected at Kingston, Pa. 

WOODLAWN, PA.—Jones & Laughlin Stee] 
Corp., B. F. Jones building chairman, plans 
to construct a sheet mill. 

YORK, PA.—York Mfg. Co. is going aheaa 
with further plant additions for which strue- 
awarded to the 


Canarro, general manager will build 


tural steel has just been 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. Metal Co., 

Campbell street, Darius Goff president, plans 


I.—Pressed 


an addition to the present plant. 


AMARILLO, TEX. 
facturer of stoves and galvanized iron, has 


Zahner Mfg. Co., manu- 


taken out permit to operate in Texas with 
Amarillo headquarters and William H. Has- 
kins in charge. 

CISCO, TEX.—Humble Pipe Line Co. will 
build an oil pump station with daily capacity 
of 20,000 barrels and costing $500,000, near 
Putnam, Tex. H. W. Bishop, Humble building, 
Houston, is purchasing agent. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—San _ Antonio 
Machine & Supply Co., 102 South Chapparal 
street plans the construction of a 1l-story ad. 
dition 100x140 feet. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Lone Star Road Machinery 
Co., capital $40,000, incorporated by B. A. 
Williams, M. R. Winder and John B. Stephen- 
son, to deal in road machinery. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Southern Methodist univer- 
sity is adding new power plant building, 74 
x 100 feet, to house equipment already on 
ground. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Well & 
Machinery Co. has increased capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 to provide for new branch 
stores and plant extensions. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Cotton Chopper Co., 
capital $1,000, incorporated by H. P. Sandidge, 
908 Fifth avenue, G. A. Teague and J. R. 
Sanderfer to manufacture agricultural im- 
plements. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
has let contract to Hope Engineering & Supply 
Co. for building of several hundred miles of 


Rio Grande Gas Co. 


gas pipeline in lower Rio Grande valley. John 
W. Gaines is president of company. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Southern Steel Co., 
which afterward changed its name to South- 
ern Prison Co., incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by D. F. Youngblood, Hull 
A. Youngblood to handle sales of steel 


Youngblood 
and J. 
material for prisons. 

SEATTLE 
Works has purchased the machine shop building 
formerly a unit of Skinner & Eddy shipyards, 


Washington-Western Engineering 


and is moving it to its plant, East Marginal 
Way and The building, 100 
x 800 feet will be rehabilitated and used, for 


3randon street. 


the manufacture of steel tanks. 
JANESVILLE, WIS.- Bros., 320 
North Main street, are planning a l-story and 
basement boiler shop and welding addition. 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—Northern 
Co., J. B. . Whitnall 
street plants an addition to the factory 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
made for immediate replacement of the plan- 


Schlueter 


Conveyor 
president, West State 


Preparations are being 
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their 





jng mill, power house and woodworking 
shop of D. Clabots, 501 North Main street, 
badly damaged by fire. New buildings costing 
about $65,000 with machinery, motors, etc., 
will be erected. 


RHINELANDER, WIS.—Architect T. J. Shef- 
chick, Duluth, is working on plans for a 
$75,000 exchange building for the Rheinlander 
Telephone Co., F. G. Mahoney, secretary and 


manager. 


Business in Canada 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—City council 
poses to spend $100,000 on extensions and im- 
provements to local power plant, including 
the installation of a new 3000-kilowatt tur- 


pro- 


bo-generator. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—Canadian 
Rayon Pulp Co., has been organized to build 
rayon pulp mill on Poplar 
Herb, president of the West- 
president of the 


and operate a 
Island, B. C. J. 
Paper Co., is 


minster also 


new concern. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Plans are underway 
by the Crown Willamette Paper Co. of San 
Francisco, for pulp and paper mills at Camp- 
bell river on the coast of Vancouver 
Island, B. C. Proposed work 
power development plant with a capacity of 
100,000 horsepower. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—E. W. Backhus 
nounces that his company proposes to build 
a paper mill between Selkirk and Kildonan, 
Man., at a cost of approximately $14,000,000. 

BLIND RIVER, ONT.—Carpenter Hixon Co., 
a subsidiary of the Shevlin-Clarke Co., which 
recently acquired the assets of the McFadden 
Ca here, start work next spring on 
new mills here. 

BROCKVILLE, 
Electrical Works, 


east 


also, covers 


an- 


will 


ONT.—Eugene F. Phillips 
Ltd., will build a large ad- 


New 


Angle Steel Stool 
Mich., is distributing a bul- 
office equipment in a 
and steel cabinets for 


STEEL FURNITURE 
Co., Plainwell, 
letin 
wide variety of 


covering steel 
designs 


office and plant use. 


ELECTRIC WELDING—Electric Arc Cut- 
ting & Welding Co., Newark, N. J., has is- 
sued two bulletins, describing its generator 


for alternating and direct current and _ its 


portable welding device. 


VENTILATION—American Blower Co., De- 
troit, has bulletin suggesting its 
ventilating devices to provide fresh air in 
office or plant. Cost of impure air in its 


effect on workers is emphasized. 


issued a 


Impact 
a catalog 


Bros. 


issued 


Raymond 
has 
pulverizers with air 
manufactured 


PULVERIZERS 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, 
describing its automatic 
separation. These machines are 
in several sizes and may be used in grinding 
various materials. 


ABRASIVES—Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has issued a booklet covering 
its products adapted to the glass trade, for 
polishing and other operations on blown and 
molded glass. It is well illustrated to show 
various operations. 

HOIST—Revolvator Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
in a bulletin describes its hoist by which 
loads in its elevating devices are held safely 


and moved silently. A feature is made of the 
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dition to its plant here. It is understood 
that a separate building to house the enameled 
wire department will be erected, and a mill 
to take of the cotton covering depart- 
ment, while other improvements and exten- 
sions are also planned. Lawford Grant, Mon- 
treal, Que., is managing director of the com- 
pany. 


care 


CHELMSFORD, ONT.—Mr. Wilds, mine- 
manager of the Bunker Hill Sullivan Co., San 
uncovered extensive zinc and 
this district. In connection 
with the discovery it is proposed to build 
a concentration plant at Whitefish lake in 
Rayside township, Ont., and also a smelter, 
which may be built at Chicoutimi, Que. 


ONT.—Plans are being prepared 
of a mining plant on 
here. 


Francisco, has 


lead deposits in 


COBALT, 
for the installation 
the property of the Parora Mine Co. 


LAKE, ONT.—Blue 
Confederation Life building, 
Toronto, propose to start work next spring 
on a new mill here to have a capacity of 
between 100 and 200 tons daily. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Coke Corp., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., proposes to build coke 
ovens at Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., and 
at St. John, N. B., according to informa- 
tion supplied by G. E. Elkins, president of 
the company. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Plans are underway and 
construction work will be started within a 
couple of weeks on a $15,000 addition to the 


PAINKILLER 
Gold Mines Ltd., 


Quartz 


plant of the Canada Metal Co., 89 Fraser 
avenue. Architect F. S. Mallory, 364 Bay 
street. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The board of contro] has 
approved recommendation of Commissioner 
Harris that the services of H. G. Acres 
and William Gore be retained in connection 
with proposed duplication of waterworks plant 
for city. The board will authorize an early 


start on the work which will take about five. 
years to complete and cost $14,000,000. A by- 
law authorizing the expenditure and the under-: 
taking was carried by local ratepayers Jan. 1, 
1927. 


ACTON VALE, QUE.—Eastern Rubber Co., 
Farnham, Que., is having plans prepared for 
a factory here to cost $30,000. A. Grise, 
Franham, is architect. 


MISTASSINI, QUE.—W. Walberg, Toronto, 
Ont., head of the Lake St. John Paper & 
Power Co., who have started preliminary work 
in connection with pulp and paper mills here, 
announces the mills will be ready for opera- 
tion by January, 1928. The plans include the 
installation of a 20,000-horsepower power plant 
and 200-ton mill. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Granada Rouyn Mining 
Co. Ltd., has been incorporated to mine, 
smelt and refine, ores metals and minerals, 
with 5,000,000 shares of no par value by 
John P. Callaghan, Roy Anderson, Loretta 
Cotter and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Rubec Mines Ltd., has 
been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 
ores, metals, and minerals, with capital stock 
of 5,000,000 shares of no par value by, Donald 
D. Ryan, Earl R. Tamblin, Roy Anderson and 
others. 

ST. JOHNS, QUE.—Automatic Couplings, 
Ltd., has started work on a factory on Laurier 
street, to cost $15,000. 

REGINA, SASK.—Regina college plans pow- 
er and light plant on College avenue here to 
cost $35,000. 

SASKATOON, SASK.—Plant of the Richard- 
son Read Machinery Ltd., was destroyed by! 


fire Jan. 5. 
SASKATOON, SASK.—The plant of the 
Richardson Road Machinery Co. was  de- 


stroyed by fire Feb. 6, with loss to buildings, 
machinery and equipment of $50,000. 


rade Publications 


brake mechanism. A number of types of 


its elevators also are shown. 


LABORATORY WORK—Cosma Laboratories 
Co., Cleveland, has issued a leaflet explaining 
how it is equipped to render laboratory service 
who need such assistance 
are not sufficient to 


to manufacturers 


but whose requirements 


justify individual laboratories of their own. 
MILLING WORK LAYOUT—Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, shows in its 


monthly bulletin how a user of its 
milling machines speeded up a rotary milling 
lost time and by machining 
more pieces per hour. 


layout 


job by reducing 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Smith & Serrell, 
Newark, N. J., has issued a bulletin covering 


its marine type of flexible coupling. The 
advantages of this type over a rigid shaft 
are discussed and instructions for installing 


Engineering data by which the 


may be selected also 


are given. 


proper size coupling 


are presented. 


ALLOY STEEL CASTINGS—Sivyer 
Casting Co., devotes the 
number of its bulletin to its process of making 
The alloyed in the elec- 
instead of in the ladle, giving 
a uniform Physical properties of 
annealed and heat treated castings are shown 


Steel 
Milwaukee, current 


alloy steel. steel is 


tric furnace 


quality. 


in comparison. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT—Smith Welding 


Equipment Corp., Minneapolis, has issued a 
55-page catalog showing its line of welding 
equipment. Welding and cutting outfits, gen- 
erator outfits, torches, tips, preheating torches, 
regulators, etc. are described. Illustrations 
of each type of equipment assist in vizualiz- 
ing the particular part. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS—That | suitabil- 
ity of the plant building to the business it 
houses is a large factor in success is the 
text of a booklet by Frank D. Chase Ince., 
industrial engineer. The booklet presents a 
number of illustrations of buildings specially 
designed for a variety of business purposes 
and a list of clients of this engineer. 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES — Incandescent 
Heat Co. Ltd., Birmingham, Eng., has issued 
a bulletin describing its heat treating fur- 
naces for the automobile industry. This fol- 
lows others similarly treating furnaces for use 
in other industrial processes. It is illustrated 
by halftones of installations. Annealing fur- 
naces and hardening and tempering furnaces 
for laminated and coiled springs are included. 


OXYGEN MANIFOLDS—Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, has issued a section of 
its standard catalog devoted to manifolds for 
controlling discharge of oxygen from a num- 
cylinders. By use of these devices 
is distributed by pipe line at proper 
pressure to a number of cutters and welders. 
It is illustrated to show method of conmect- 
ing cylinders and regulating pressure. 


ber of 
oxygen 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 


and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 


Evanston, IIl., 

















take differential 2 points less discount. 
Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
Y-inch aieasiindianiniiaieiabniinihtiemnas 45 19% 
51 2514 
56 42 
60 48% 
62 501% 
ED. « cihutiseliigsttinannensastnuniahbnsedse 4814 
2%, to 6-inch 47% 
Cn 4844 
9 and 10-inch 41% 
te ae 2 es 58 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
At RE. seen 60 (Bly 
Lap Weld 
IE: ccinencanisoninspectnnsenecccttvesens 53 41% 
SH 60 CORR ccc BT 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
MII» Sniqesucieetsiansieasiogbiuonsiienn 41 2414 
BN B-iNCh_  .......ecereeeeereee 47 80% 
%-inch — & 42 
84-inch . nies Oe 47 
1 to 1%- inch 60 4914 
Oi BID. cntntitcencitrictenns 61 50% 
RIIIE ct earpinctsastiosnncivagiepntabaingaende 3 42 
2% to 4-inch 57 46 
4% to 6-inch 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch 52 89% 
9 and 10-inch 45 8214 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
8214 
45 8514 
47 87% 
41 82% 
43 8414 
42 83% 
88 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


discounts of 1 and 6 on black 
galvanized.) 


preferential 


and 14% and 5 on 


Wrought Iron Pipe 









Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS 

Butt Weld 

% and _—— +11 +89 

¥-inch sei 22 2 

84-inch 28 11 

ee eee 80 18 
Lap Weld 

1% and 1%-inch Upon application 

SO eee ba 23 7 

2% to 6-inch 26 11 

8 to 6-inch 28 18 

PANE. ciciininneenscesueninies 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 





EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
\% “ 8%-inch +64 
44-inch ois — 7 
SS 12 
1 to 1%-inch 14 
UIE sitesi iictisaracneieciinensnantion 9 
2% to 4-inch 15 
41% to 6-inch 14 
ASS * 7 
9 to 12-inch 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 
%-inch +59% 
4-inch +40 
l-inch. ....... +46 
14%4-inch .... +40 
1%-inch +389 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ....... +13 +25 
BSS hoaceancccs. ee +17 
05 00 RIE picsecencternns, 4 © +18 
DEEN: kanstdniiddtmaitee +12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferenttal discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 


black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 
less carload discounts, 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
NE REINO eicstisicncebishiceinrecrindioranmarivds 
2%, and 2%-inch 
38-inch 
8% to 3%4-inch 
4 to 13-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 
tra 5 per cents™ now being given.) 
CHARCOAL IRON 


Carload 


Pittsburgh 





2 and 24-inch 
2% to 3-inch . 
8% to 4%-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





l-inch 
1% and 1%-inch 
1%-inch 
2 and 2%-inch 
2% and 2%4-inch 
3-inch 
38% and 34-inch 
4-inch 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 





Oe SN SE RIPEN cal. Socannubhoisienaanmondononeanconess 0 off 
i i, ree ey 
EE CAN SE ae ae See 44 off 
8% and 8%-inch ........ RMA eee OL 
OS ee eee ; setioee PR . 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6- 2 gO eaRaRE pniancisnsin 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 

TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent......45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 144c 
2-inch .. ll-gage 15¢c 
2-inch .. 10-gage 16c 
24-inch . 12-gage 16¢ 
24-inch 1l-gage 17¢ 
ZSUZ-inch  ........0000 10-yage 18¢c 
8-inch 7-gage 88c 
5%-inch 9-gage 50c 
aero .. 9-gage 52c 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths 

Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 


forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-in thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for 14-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 


base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
14-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
CE ORE EER III BE LEE SRE TE A -05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
I 5: csccundedaniiulaiibinacvcsee coeoneaascaioeetinsedeean -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
ROR Vai cchsiesnsdcssesiccasccossmtabpsk nccansvtesnacreien -15e 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
RUMI «Lins cck ic sci oat as coisas ecudaudesonwcamenmandeaienaes .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
PRINS. iahaiecétuancatuchcdscsocambenamsdenectmnidbeenieiak -50e 
Plates less than 14-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 8&4 
RIMINI © eicseanss- ni eccupiciaiee das canessiuolcedensacceeemneen 106 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
MINNIS sachit sunnhshccvssecsncéoase lovetecavenséo essdau Choose .206 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
RANI varie is isha alten eesidellanieaoniec 806 
Over 100 inches add .35¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 
GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 


including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .206 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %%4-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 8/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 





cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .206 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

ND. eccasscascunreiesabticstavaseimeuceetitimes accesses ui acsk -80¢ 

QUALITIES 

NI ck -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) .1l5c 
Ordinary firebox steel .20¢ 
SOEREEOECIIA DOE cccccnccccisncccsoccce -80¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel Bs -50c 
Oe eee eee see 1.50¢ 
Hull material subject ‘to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
TOKE TBR!  cecerccccccssccce Be petals dat .10¢ 
High tensile hull steel “subject to 

U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
Cg EON eee a 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

B npslaaudaial bdesmabnkntamaniansuiidebenes datmbik 1.50¢ 
Hull plates ‘to hull specifications, required 

to stand cold flanging, take extra for 


flange steel 
Floor Plates 
plates 


Checkered ...1.75¢ 


Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
*heckered plates. 

INSPECTION 
I bs Ne No extra 


Charges for other ‘inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
No extras 


of length, but not over 80 feet.... 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive......... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive 





ND a: Gee SE Se ene are 5 c 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive.... .10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c¢ plus .05e¢ for 


additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
SANEEEETERE CTD snc cveecevcasnessveneiersinceisacccngs 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


every 


.10¢ 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
PTTURUNRD IE dacsce sess unsecernantircphbettserivccrs .20¢ 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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‘Where'lo Buy 


If you don’t find what you 
@ Index to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 

you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 
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ABRASIVE (Polishing) 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Stee] Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
a —_—- Co., 


Newark, N. 
Prest-O- Lite a ” The, 80 E. 42nd 
8t.. New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 80 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 

ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

International - a Co., 
Newark, N. 

Prest-O-Lite % The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint 
Ambler, Pa. 

ADAMITE ROLLS 

American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna St, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 

ALLOYS 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 

Lavino, E. J.. & Co., Bullitt Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meta! & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titaninum Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


Co., 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
80 Church St., New York City. 
Brown & Crocker Bros., 


Inc. 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) _ 
Vanadium Corp., of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co. Bridge- 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 
Bee STEEL (Structural) 
ANNEALING BOXES 
Parrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 


Sandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh Malleable 


Iron Co., 
24th & Smallman Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee 

Union Steel Casting “ Co., 62nd 


and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 


Co., —. Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, 

Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, O. 

APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AUCTIONEERS 


Segal, Herbert “Action,” 
80@ Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Stee] Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Car- 
negie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging 
Co., The, 8675 E. 78th St, 

Cleveland, O. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St.. Chicago, Ill. 

Frick Bidg., 


National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ing Corp., Alliance, O. 
BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 38126 
Burleigh St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg Co.. 11906 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 

Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O 

BAR BENDERS 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 


(Galvan- 


Co., 


71 Broad- 


way, New York City. 
BARRELS (Steel) 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 
BARROWS 

Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BARS (Alloy) 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, 5 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 


128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., 
Box 1000, Buffalo, 
Franklin Steel Works, 


ie, FP. 0. 
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Franklin, Pa. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Brown. 
Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Andrews Cteel Co., Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 


Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
Creighton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Steel) 

Bethiehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@entral Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Franklin Steel Works, 

Franklin, Fa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Illinois Stee] Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 

Bank Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Blidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx  Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 

Newark. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford. Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearings Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


Co., 


Bearings Corp., 





BEARINGS (Thrust) 


Hoover Steel 
ao Arbor, Mich. 
orma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp,, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 189 


Ball Co., 


Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 
BELTING (Chain) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigas 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 180 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw 
ing) 


Morgan yg Co., 
Worcester, Mas 

Vaughn pd apa Co, The, Cup 
ahoga Falls, O. 

BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN. 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


Co., 8917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve 
land, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sané 
wich, IIl. 


Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan &t, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Logemann’ Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Long 4 Allstatter Co., Hamfl- 
ton, 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Ce, 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV. 

ERY PLANTS 
Koppers Construction Co., The, 
Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon Steel) 


Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

BILLETS (Die Stock Steel) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 


Massillon, Ohio. 

Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co, 
47th and Hatfield Sts., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co. 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

BILLETS (Re-Rolling) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS (Tool Steel) 

Union Electric Stee] Corp., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., Mid 
dletown, a 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Columbia Steel Co., The, Standard 
Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Donner Steel Co., Ince., er 0. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





